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How Marketers Operate 
Truck Service Stations 


Gasoline Quality Being Insured by Boost 
Profitably, See Pp. 24 | !n Antiknock Compound Output--See P. 36 
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, for easier, faster lubrication: | 


ADJUSTASHOT 


CONTROL VALVE 


Gives You Instant Choice of Either 
Ful! Flow or Wide Range of Measured Shots— 
at the Twist of a Knob! 





Beautifully Balanced . . . 
Floats in Your Hand! 
Reduces Fatigue. 


Exclusive! Strainer Screens Out 
Foreign Matter. 
Can Be Removed Without Tools. 


New! Plasticized 
Non-Skid Grip Sheds 
Oil, Grease, Dirt! 


New! High Angled Coupler 
Gets to All Fittings 
Easier, Faster! 


New from Alemite! Available only in Alemite! This 
completely different ““ADJUSTASHOT” Control Valve is 
designed to save lubricant. Speed lubrication. Keep your 
lubrication department clean. Save you time, work and 


money on every job. See it. Get an eye-opening 
demonstration today ! 


ALEMITE sui 


1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - 


‘Better pull ‘er over to the side, Pete... 
there’s a horse and wagon coming!” 


It was not an uncommon sight in the pio- 
neering days of motoring to see a link snap 
on one of these chain-driven vehicles. And it 
was no small job to fix it, either! 


How far-distant all this seems when you 
look at today’s automobiles and the highways 
over which they glide! 


Why, our modern cars are among the most 
dependable and valuable servants we have. 
And the petroleum industry, by supplying 
fuels and lubricants in ever-increasing qual- 
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GULF REFINING COMPANY - 


Both cars are 1906 


ity and quantity, is helping to keep them so. 


As part of this forward-looking industry, 
the Gulf Companies are working constantly 
to advance the contributions of oil to auto- 
motive progress, thus contributing to the com- 
fort and well-being of American motorists. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 


Franklins 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Excellent hose has been condemned too often because 
of inferior couplings! 


To safeguard your hose — to add extra life and en- 
durance . . . use KAMLOK Coupling Assemblies. 


KAMLOK Coupling Combina- KAMLOK’S fast, sure coupling action is achieved without twist- 
Hons, atee Govt caps end Cet plugs ing, kinking, straining or abuse to hose. A perfectly tight, no-leak 
cre available for all hose line cou- ti ° de i do ter atid | d 

sins, eaiditenestn, ts docs eink" connection is made in seconds by sliding coupler over adaptor, 
to 4” inclusive. then pressing cam levers. No threads to engage, no lugs, tools 
or wrenches required. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, 


Sizes%” to 3” are manufactured of « , 
eae aera regardless of “hookup.” 


special bronze alloy for long wear. 

KAMLOK couplers assure long-lasting, economical service, re- 

tos cite GUM, decilaliine dad: wait duce replacement costs due to damage, withstand pressures much 
ini ight, au ie . . . 

of handle, Poubied to bintae qn adel greater than ordinary gravity or pump pressures and permit hose 

ented to operate at peak efficiency. 


4” size is made of hi-tensil OPALUMIN 





CORPORATION 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE 
CINCINNAT! 25, OHIO 


Write for Bulletin F-3 for the KAMLOK Story 
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THIS NATIONAL SALES REGISTER INCREASED sales $900 at Triangle 
Auto Service. 


“Our National System 


saves us *1620 yearly... 
increased our sales*900!” 





“From the day we started using 
it, our National System has 
saved valuable time and money, 
and increased our sales volume 
$900 for the year. 

“Our biggest saving has been 
a reduction of $60 a month in 
bookkeeping costs. With the in- 
formation provided by our 
National Sales Register, we get 
better, more accurate records of 
our business operation in half 
the time. This saving alone is 
worth $720 yearly! 

“With the advantages of item- 
by-item sales receipts, we are building customer good 
will, speeding service and stopping errors in addition. 
We estimate this feature is worth to us at least 50¢ 
a day, or a total of $150 a year. 

“As all charges are mechanically controlled, we 
have eliminated forgotten charges. While we have no 
way of knowing exactly how much this saves us, based 
on what I know from past experiences I would esti- 
mate this has saved us at least $1.00 a day, or $300 
a year. 


MR. JAMES A. RITIF, 
owner of Triangle Auto 
Service, 1904 NorthBroad 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


“I COULD NOT OPERATE MY BUSINESS EFFICIENTLY without my 
National System,” says Mr. Ritif. 


“Our National System reduced cash shortages by at 
least $1.50 a day, $450 a year. Individual cash drawers 
are responsible for these benefits. 

“All together, I estimate these savings total $1,620 
yearly. We could not operate our business efficiently 
without it.” 

Mr. Ritif is only one of many thousands of service 
station owners and operators who enjoy the extra 
profits that the information and protection provided 
by National System can give. 

Are you dissatisfied with your present method? Call 
your local National representative. He will make a 
detailed study of your problems, and show you how 
you can receive protection that saves money and in- 
formation that makes money. You will find there is a 
National System that will fit your operation exactly, 
whatever the size of your station. There is no obli- 
gation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





TRAINING PROGRAMS—Major oil company experi- 
ence with service stations along toll roads to date in- 
dicates that special training for personnel at these 
stations is not only desirable but in at least one case 
has produced some unexpected advantages. Com- 
pany trained personnel for its stations along a toll 
road and, to attract top-notch personnel, said that 
company would draw from ranks of the best toll 
road station personnel for field sales jobs. Indica- 
tions are that inducement attracted high grade men, 
and program seems to be working out well enough to 
warrant serious consideration be given to having all 
sales divisions draw from toll-road manpower pool for 
field sales positions. 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER—OIIC’s Employe Materials 
subcommittee is readying a new project aimed at 
determining what questions about the oil industry 
are most frequently asked of company employes by 
their friends and neighbors. Committee, under Hal 
Curtis of Shell, is working in collaboration with editors 
of company “house organs’; has already held pre- 
paratory meetings with those editors in the New York, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles areas and plans a wind-up 
session soon in Dallas. Once the “most frequent” 
questions have been ascertained, answers will be 
prepared and published in pamphlet form for handy 
reference. 


LONGER LIFE—General! Motors has disclosed a new 
process for coating steel and other ferrous metals 
with aluminum to increase resistance to corrosion. 
Currently tests are being made on coating muffler 
inner tube assemblies with aluminum, and the same 
with exhaust tail pipes. Treatment is reported to give 
longer life to mufflers and tail pipes. This develop- 
ment is worth watching by TBA men. It could mean 
fewer sales of mufflers and tail pipes, but any loss 
in sales might be overcome by higher margin and 
sales price per unit because of its increased durability. 


SYNTHETIC LUBES—lIt will be at least several 
years before synthetic lubricants can be produced 
from turpentine to compete in price with the natural 
product, according to chemists of the Naval Research 
Laboratory where development work in synthetic lubes 
has been going on since 1940. Progress to date, how- 
ever, has been encouraging and oils have been made 
from turpentine for use in aircraft gas turbine en- 
gines, instruments and hydraulic systems. A detailed 
lab report will be published in July. 
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PRICE SIGN CAMPAIGN—The Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. will seek enactment of a bill in the next legis- 
lative session to prohibit the display of misreprent- 
ing price signs. The measure is aimed specifically at 
deceiving signs reading “3c less,”’ ‘4c less,” etc., the 
question being, “4c less than what?” Association 
members doing advance spadework in behalf of the 
measure are confident of its passage. 


OIL AND ‘HAM-ON-RYE ’— High gallonage stations 
along many heavily traveled roads are finding their 
profits swelled by income from an unexpected source 
—vending machines. Along the East Coast, for in- 
stance, situations such as these have been found. One 
station along a limited access highway does more than 
a million gallons a year. Net profit from four vend- 
ing machines at that station last year averaged bet- 
ter than $1,000 per month. At two other stations 
doing 2 million and 1.5 million gals. of gasoline per 
year, net profit from vending machines totaled $27,- 
000 last year. Vending units producing best profit 
are milk, coffee and soft-drink dispensers and sand- 
wich machines. 


CURBING MAP WASTAGE—One oil supplying com- 
pany is working with its jobbers in a new program 
to halt the “appalling” wastage of road maps. In the 
past, this company has furnished all the maps re- 
quired free of charge. They were mailed out early in 
the season before demand was heavy, and in many 
instances were thrown behind tire racks, filing cases, 
etc., and disappeared. Instead of bothering to look 
for them later, the jobber would order a new supply. 
Under the new conservation program, the supplier 
and jobber sit down and decide what the jobber’s total 
map needs will be for the year. A supply covering 
this estimated need is sent free of charge. If, some- 
time during the year, the jobber runs out of maps, 
he pays for the re-supply. 


TRUCKING RULES — It appears practically certain 
that no action will be taken on a bill (S. 2362) now 
before the Senate Commerce Committee which would 
give Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction 
over private truck carriers in oil and other industries 
who transport their own goods in their own facilities 
and receive compensation for the service. NOJC 
general counsel Otis H. Ellis had feared this 
measure would be a serious blow to jobbers and dis- 
tributors who sell on a delivered-price basis higher 
than the FOB price. 











DIRTY STATIONS 


ARE COSTING 
YOU MONEY 


Dirty service stations drive cus- 
tomers away. Dirty service sta- 
tions are less efficient and costlier 
to operate. Dirty stations are 
eye-sores and, as such, are bad 
public relations. 


There’s an easy, practical way 
to keep your stations clean and 
efficient and this Spring is a good 
time to put it to use. 


We're talking about National 
Petroleum News’ Housekeeping 
Inspection Form . . . a pocket-size 
booklet with separate pages de- 
voted to each part of the service 
station layout: Signs and Lighting, 
Driveways and Lawns, Building 
Exterior, Pump Islands, Restrooms, 
Lubritorium, Sales Room and Per- 
sonnel. Each form provides for 
two complete inspections (1) 
BEFORE, in which you check what 
needs doing and, (2) AFTER, in 
which you check to see that it’s 
been done. 


There is no secret formula in the 
Inspection Housekeeping Form. it 
merely provides an instrument for 
systematizing your cleaning pro- 
gram. It’s simple, thorough, ef- 
fective and inexpensive. 


These Forms are available for 
immediate shipment at very rea- 
sonable prices. We will be happy 
to send a sample copy for yeur 
study. 


Quantity rates are as follows: 


25 copies $ 5.50 
50. copies 10.00 
100 copies 18.00 
200 copies 32.00 
500 copies 70.00 
1000 copies 130.00 


(Ohio purchasers please add 3% sales tax.) 


Prices for larger titles on r st 


” — 





Mail yowr orders today to: 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Revenue Bureau Fumbling Prolongs 
Diesel Fuel Tax Collection Mess 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


If the oil in- 
dustry and Diesel 
fuel users are thoroughly disgusted 
by this time in trying to comply with 
the 2c a gal. federal tax on highway 
use of the product, the evidence indi- 
cates they certainly have a right to 
be. It has been almost eight full 
months since the tax was made ef- 
fective on Nov. 1, 1951, but the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau still has not 
issued the detailed regulations needed 
to spell out the why and wherefores 
of this new levy. 

True, the latest reports now are 
that the proposed rules have moved 
from the operating level at the Reve- 
nue Bureau and reportedly are being 
cleared through the Treasury Depart- 
ment—but that song-and-dance sounds 
awfully familiar. In the meantime, 
all that the Diesel sellers and users 
have in the way of a guide is a tax 
reporting form containing brief in- 
structions. 

The Bureau just can’t seem to un- 
derstand all this fuss and furor over 
issuance of the formal regulations. 
It feels that the reporting form con- 
tains enough information to insure 
compliance with the tax. If that is 
the case, why has the Bureau been 
asked to make hundreds of separate 
rulings since last November in an- 
swer to the questions of sellers and 
users? And to make matters worse, 
the Bureau also refuses to make 
those rulings public so that other har- 
ried taxpayers might be guided there- 
by. Its reason for the secrecy on this 
score is that these rulings are only 
tentative, pending issuance of the 
regulations. This has prompted tax- 
payers to ask “what good are they 
then and why not use that brain- 
power, instead, to expedite the regu- 
lations ?” 

There does seem to be one very 
bright spot in this entire mess, how- 
ever. If the high Revenue Bureau 
and Treasury officials don’t overrule 
the Bureau operating people who 
have been working on the regulations, 
the oil industry will not be required 
to police the use of Diesel oil, as had 
originally been contemplated. 

As late as several weeks ago, a 
Bureau ruling to the industry—not 
released—spelled out that the seller 
would be responsible for collecting 
the proper amount of tax in instances 


where sales were made to a user for 
both highway and non-highway pur- 
poses. 

In the face of a barrage of protests 
from both sellers and users, however, 
it looks as though the Bureau has 
backed down from this position to a 
more practical stand. As now pro- 
posed, the regulations will permit a 
fuel oil jobber selling to a farmer, for 
instance, to forget about the tax en- 
tirely and let the farmer be respon- 
sible for paying the tax on the por- 
tion of the Diesel he may be using 
for highway travel. 

* * + 

Some oil industry people feel the 
Bureau is not entirely to blame for 
the unwarranted delay in promul- 
gating these tax rules, that Congress 
should have, in the first instance, 
written a more specific tax provision, 
rather than dump all administrative 
problems in the Bureau's lap. 

This administrative problem was, 
in fact, recognized by the Senate 
Finance Committee when, in consid- 
ering the over-all tax bill last fall, it 
first attempted to clarify the House 
version of the Diesel tax, then later 
decided to eliminate the provision en- 
tirely on the grounds that it needed 
“further study of certain administra- 
tive problems involved.” The com- 
mittee’s action was upheld by the full 
Senate, but the House later prevailed 
in conference held to resolve this and 
other differences in the new tax bill. 

So, as approved by Congress, the 
Diesel provision was very general, 
providing only that collections shall be 
made by dealers when fuel actually is 
delivered into a highway vehicle or 
paid by the operator of a vehicle 
when the fuel is purchased untaxed 
and later used on the highway. 

As things stand now, oil sellers ap- 
pear to be playing things safe and 
collecting the tax in doubtful instan- 
ces so as not to be saddled with tax 
liabilities when the full intent of the 
new levy is made known. This is no 
real solution, of course, since there 
is the headache of later refunds 
hanging over the sellers heads. And, 
as industry representatives point out, 
the bookkeeping problems contingent 
upon the muddled status of the Diesel 
tax are no fun now and promise to be 
somewhat less than hilarious later, 
when the final rules come out and 
accounts’ must be squared. 
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WHO MAKES 
the 


MOST MONEY 
today? 


Who gets the greatest enthusiasm and joy out of his business? 


Who contributes most to America's ever-advancing standards of living ? 


Whose salesmen and workers are on their toes and happy in their jobs? 


In the production field, it is those industrial leaders 
who quickly adopt every new and improved process, 
method, machine or formula for doing things better, 
faster and easier. 


In the distribution field, it is those foresighted 
marketers who make available to their trade and to 
consumers the latest and most modern appliances, 
methods, merchandise and equipment. 


IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ALSO revolu- 
tionary improvements are constantly being made in 
the methods and techniques of modern solvent refining 
which have still further improved the quality, perform- 
ance and stability of the finished solvent refined oil. 

Actually, recent advances in solvent refining have 
outmoded the refining methods of a few years ago... 
and it takes the finest and most modern solvent refined, 


additive type motor oil to protect modern high-speed, 
high-powered, high-compression motors under today’s 
quick changeover driving habits from stop-and-go 
driving to sustained, high speed, open road driving. 

No producer makes available to oil marketers a finer, 
more modern, up-to-the-minute solvent refined, addi- 
tive type motor oil than Canfield. 


No producer makes available a more modern, multi- 
million dollar refinery built expressly and exclusively 
to refine high grade solvent oil. 

No producer makes available to marketers a more 
secure, permanent, and unlimited supply of really up- 
to-the-minute solvent refined oil. 

Why not take advantage of the very latest and finest, 
top-flight solvent refined motor oil that modern petro- 
leum technology has produced. 


You'll find it profitable. Interested? Mail the coupon. 


CANFIELD OIL COMPANY, CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


CANFIELD HD PREMIUM MOTOR OIL 


JUNE 25, 1952 


Bulk & Package Plants: Cleveland, Ohio 


Jersey City, N. J., Memphis, Tenn., Coraopolis, Pa. 


Please send further particulars and prices on 
Canfield HD Premium Motor Oil. We buy in 
Tank Cars, _| Drums, __| Sealed Packages. 

COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Output of All Major Products Rises; 
Texas Reduces Crude Oil Allowables 


Two noteworthy developments af- 
fecting the U. S. oil cupply and de- 
mand picture were reported last 
week: 

1. Crude oil runs at refineries rose 
to 6,762,000 b/d in the week ended 
June 14, just 54,000 b/d under the 
all-time high of 6,816,000 b/d at- 
tained in the week ended March 1. 

2. The Texas Railroad Commission 
pared crude oil allowables 164,017 
b/d for July as compared with June. 
The July limit of 2,707,276 b/d is 
424,389 b/d under the record high 
allowable effective March 1. 

API's’ weekly statistical report 
showed that gasoline production in 
the week ended June 14 to be only 
676,000 bbls. under the record 22,- 
478,000 bbls. output reached in the 
week ended Dec. 29, 1951. Refinery 
output of all major products was up 
as percentage of operations rose to 
92.9 (see summary table on this 
page). 

Despite increased gasoline manu- 
facture, heavy seasonal withdrawals 
resulted in a decline of 1,463,000 bbls. 
from storage. Distillate fuel oil in- 
ventories showed a substantial in- 
crease of more than four million 
bbls. Other product inventories also 
showed gains. 

API reported crude oil and con- 
densate production averaged 6,148,- 
850 b/d in the week ended June 14, 
up 68,150 b/d from the previous 
week. 

Order to cut Texas’ crude flow 
came despite urging by some refiners 
at a statewide proration hearing June 
18 to boost production. Operators di- 
vided sharply on how much Texas 
should produce next month. West 
Texas producers in the main favored 
a cutback, while Gulf Coast men 
sought increased output. 

U. S. crude stocks of 285 million 
bbls. are not alarming, despite indus- 
try leaders’ advice last year that 250 
to 260 million bbls. are adequate for 
aboveground supply, Humble Vice 
President J. A. Neath told the com- 
mission. Mr. Neath said that new 
pipe lines built in the meantime re- 
quired 10 million bbls. for line fill. 

Prospective demand during 1952 in- 
dicates “Texas is going to have to 
produce about 21 days monthly dur- 
ing the remainder of the year” to 
supply its market, Mr. Neath said, 
adding that even at this rate, U. S. 
stocks would dwindle to less than 
260 million bbls. by year’s end. Pat- 
tern for July allowables is 18 days 
for most fields, 19 for East Texas. 


Mr. Neath diagnosed the industry’s 
problem as having surplus crude at 
the wrong places, where it cannot 
be obtained easily by refiners need- 
ing more oil. 

Ralph O. Dietler of Stanolind led 
the fight for allowables reduction, 
asserting that present 285 million 
bbls. stocks “is excessive and waste- 
ful.”” He called attention to fact that 
stocks have increased about 28 mil- 
lion bbls. since Jan. 1 and said crude 
storage increase figured about 180,- 
000 b/d since 1951, about 100,000 b/d 
of this being of Texas origin. 


Reduction in gasoline stocks as the 
result of the recent refinery strike, 
he termed “a blessing in disguise.” 
Stocks were excessive before the 
strike, and perhaps are a bit too low 
now, he said. 

Louisiana came in for criticism at 
hearing for raising its output while 
Texas was cutting to prevent over- 
supply. 

Current steel strike is costing the 
U. S. a delay in the development of 
about 600,000 b/d in reserves of crude 
oil, as the result of a daily loss of 
5,000 tons of oil country tubular 
goods, according to the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. 

Oversupply of some products in the 
Midcontinent area has resulted in sev- 
eral refiners backing down from ex- 
pansion plans approved by PAD, but 
significance of this in respect to the 
over-all expansion program is not yet 
apparent, PAD said. 

Canada’s crude oil and natural gas- 


oline production averaged 119,303 
b/d in February, down 10,693 b/d 
from January. 

Venezuelan crude output in May 
averaged 1,844,407 b/d, up 14,400 b/d 
from April. 

Saudi. Arabia’s crude production in 
May averaged 836,180 b/d, down 42,- 
576 b/d from April. 

Britain’s crude oil supply “is ex- 
pected to be in line with requirements 
by the end of 1952” and British prod- 
uct purchases are expected to end 
“early in 1953,” according to the Mu- 
tual Security Agency. 

General Petroleum has purchased 
additional properties in the San Ardo 
oil field in California which will pro- 
vide about 15,000 b/d new supply. 
Capacity of GP’s pipe line from San 
Ardo to Estero Bay was increased 
from 20,000 to 25,000 b/d last month, 
the latter figure representing about 
20% of GP’s 120,000 b/d refinery 
throughput. Company also has pur- 
chased three cargoes of Venezuelan 
crude to augment its supply. 

Pennsylvania grade crude runs to 
stills declined 918 b/d in the week 
ended June 14 from the previous 
week, according to the National Pe- 
troleum Assn. Comparative figures 
below are in b/d: 

Week Ended Week Ended 
June 14, 1952 June 7,1952 June 16, 1951 
55,475 56,393 48,939 
Exports of major oil products from 
the U. S. decreased to an average of 
189,300 b/d in the week ended May 
23 from 235,900 b/d a week earlier, 

according to PAD. 

Total imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts declined to 869,400 b/d in the 
week ended June 14 from 932,800 
b/d the previous week, according to 
API. 


Week Ended 


Summary of API Report of Refinery Operations 
(U. S. totals—B. of M. basis) 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent — 
Gasoline i 

Kerosine 

Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 

Stocks 


Finished & unfinished 121,993,000 

.... 21,086,000 
57,944,000 
40,889,000 


Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended 
June 14 


6,762,000 
554,000 
92.9 90.6 
21,802,000 
2,208,000 
10,298,000 
9,017,000 


Week 
Ended 
June 7 
(figures in bbls.) 
6,598,000 
629,000 


21,716,000 
2,206,000 
9,606,000 
8,355,000 


123,456,000 
20,382,000 
53,668,000 
39,088,000 


Summary, of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 


Total located in B. of M. East 
Coast District : 
Total crude stock in U. 8. 


Week Ended 
June 14 


... 17,839,000 
. 284,906,000 


Change from Change from 
June 7 May 27 
(figures in bbls.) 


+ 417,000 
— 30,000 


+ 1,519,000 
+3,125,000 
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PALEY COMMISSION presenting materials policy report to President Truman June 23. Seated are Mr. Truman and William S. 
Paley, commission chairman. Standing left to right are: commission members George H. Brown, Arthur H. Bunker, Eric Hodgifis, 
and Edward S. Mason; plus staff members Philip H. Coombs, William C. Ackerman, and Norvill W. Page 


How Much Oil We Need—and How to Get It 


A document was handed to President Truman this week that 
could have a far-reaching effect on oil industry operations in the 


years ahead—from the well to the pump island. 


It is the report of 


the President’s Materials Policy (Paley) Commission, appointed by 
Mr. Truman Jan. 22, 1951, to “study the materials problem of the 
United States and its relation to the free and friendly nations of 


the world.” 


The group studied the supply and requirements situation for 


the 25-year period, 1950-1975. 


It recommended methods of bring- 


ing supplies and the need for essential materials into balance. 
Following is an NPN summary of the oil and gas section of 
the commission’s voluminous report. 


* 


By GLENN M. GREEN, dr. 
NPN Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON—The Paley Com- 
mission presented to the nation June 
23 an exhaustive report on the state 
and future prospects of its oil and 
gas reserves. 
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* 


* 


Its conclusion: Oil supplies can 
meet demand, but judicious govern- 
ment and industry measures will be 
needed to insure the maximum ef- 
ficient use of oil and gas resources. 


The commission asserted that the 
U. S. must “welcome” crude oil im- 


ports and reduce or eliminate tariffs. 
Predicting a 110% increase in U. 8S. 
demand for oil products by 1975, the 
commission branded as impractical 
the concept of “sterilized” oil reserves 
by the military, preferring this prob- 
lem be handled by the industry. It 
favored the eventual commercial pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels. It 
urged a settlement of the “tidelands” 
issue. And it backed up with warm 
arguments the desirability of the de- 
pletion tax allowance, favoring ad- 
ditional “expensible” exploration and 
development costs. 


The commission found no cause for 
immediate, impelling worry over the 
condition of the U. S. petroleum out- 
look although, it pointed out, “event- 
ually the resources will dwindle and 
become progressively inadequate.” It 
added: 

“First, discoveries of petroleum in 
this country will not stop abruptly, 
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nor will recerves become exhausted 
suddenly and without notice. 

“Second, domestic crude production 
can be counted on for a long time 
to come to supply a sizable portion 
of liquid fuel demand, even though 
it is debatable whether the 1975 level 
of production will be lower or high- 
er than now. 


“Third, regardless of the level of 
domestic production in 1975, imports 
of crude oil and refined products by 
1975 probably will be greater than 
now. 

“Fourth, synthetic oil, probably 
first from shale and later from coal, 
will come into commercial produc- 
tion within a decade or so—perhaps 
sooner.” 

While it foresees a total increase 
in demand for petroleum products 
of 168% between 1950 and 1975 
throughout the free world (from 
about 10 million b/d to around 27 
million b/d), the commission conclud- 
ed that “the free world’s liquid fuel 
resources can support this tremen- 
dous increase in demand.” 

On petroleum specifically, the com- 
mission reported: 


Oil Imports 


“The overriding national interest 
points cleariy to the desirability of 
eliminating the obsolete tariff bar- 
riers to the entry of materials into 
the United States. . It is far from 
obvious that because we need a ma- 
terial desperately in wartime, the 
one best solution is to maintain a 
high-cost domestic industry in peace- 
time. This may sometimes be proper, 
but it is not generally so, and our 
policy must be to make separate de- 
cisions based on examination of the 
particular merits of each case. 

“The fallacy of self-sufficiency as 
a basic guide to a sound materials 
policy is that it costs too much, in 
every way. The political consequences 
of self-sufficiency, with its accom- 
panying damage to carefully estab- 
lished security arrangements, would 
prove even more serious. . . 


Impact of War—“If a war should 
cut off the flow of oil to Western 
Europe from the Middle East, the 
burden of fueling Western Europe 
would fall heavily upon the oil pro- 
ducing nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The problem then facing the 
United States of reconciling its own 
needs with those of its allies would 
transcend purely domestic consider- 
ations. . .” 

The commission noted that foreign 
oil is now competing in the domestic 
market despite heavy transportation 
costs, although most of U. S. imports 
come from Venezuela with Eastern 
Hemisphere markets proving more 
attractive to Middle Eastern oil. 

However, it added: “Super-tankers 
are becoming available at costs far 
below present rates. With such super- 





Who Directed Report 


WASHINGTON—The Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy (Paley) 
Commission was composed of 
the following members: 

William S. Paley (chairman) 
—board chairman, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

George R. Brown—chairman 
of the board, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp.; president, 
Brown Engineering Corp. 

Arthur H. Bunker—president, 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 

Eric Hodgins — member of 
board of editors, Fortune Mag- 
azine. 

Edward S. Mason — dean, 
Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 











tankers Middle Ea‘tern o!] could be 
competitively delivered to the (U. S.) 
East Coast. To the extent that pipe- 
line transportation is used between 
the Middle East and the Mediterran- 
ean, costs of delivery of Middle East 
crude can be cut even further.” 

But the commission predicted that, 
as Venezuelan oil is squeezed out of 
the European markets, Venezuelan 
supplies “could be diverted to the 
United States and the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere at prices no 
higher than at present. Venezuela 
can accordingly be expected to be 
the principal source of increased Unit- 
ed States imports in the next 10 or 
15 years.” 

“The commission believes that pres- 
ent knowledge of this nation’s fu- 
ture oil position does not warrant 
discrimination against imports of 
crude oil from any quarter of the 
world. Every encouragement should 
be given, within limits of economic 
reasonableness, to establishing great- 
er oil reserves and production capac- 
ity in relatively safe areas, particular- 
ly in the Western Hemisphere, but 
not by placing penalties on oil pro- 
duction elsewhere. In view of its fu- 
ture needs and limited resources, this 
nation should welcome crude oil im- 
ports, not place obstacles in their 
way. 

“Tariffs on crude oil imports should 
therefore be Held down, reduced or 
eliminated, within the limits imposed 
by national security considerations.” 


Synthetics 


“If, in the normal course of events, 
the year-to-year results of explora- 
tion for crude oil deteriorate, and 
costs of oil products from crude rise 
,to meet those of products from oil 
shale, private industry can be expect- 
ed to begin the building of commer- 
cial-scale plants. . . 

“A number of oil companies have 


interests in the shale deposits and 
are actively investigating their com- 
mercial possibilities. Synthetic oil 
from shale or coal thus sets a ceiling 
on the possible rise of crude prices 
in the long run. 

“Since it is almost certain that 
shale and coal will eventually pro- 
vide an important part of our oil 
supplies, the principal policy issue in- 
volved is one of timing—whether to 
wait for the normal operation of mar- 
ket forces to bring these processes 
into large-scale operation, or in view 
of security considerations, to speed 
up their adoption by cubsidies at 
those points where they are already 
almost commercial. . .” 

Government Aid—For the present, 
the commission said, one promising 
form of such assistance is for the 
government to absorb a sufficient 
portion of the transportation costs 
from plant to market to give syn- 
thetics producers a competitive posi- 
tion with crude petroleum products 
in those markets. 

It urged that National Security 
Resources Board, with the aid of De- 
partment of Interior, undertake a 
continuing study of the economic as- 
pects of producing synthetic liquid 
fuels from shale and coal in relation 
to security needs and the outlook for 
future petroleum supplies. 

“Although initial operations would 
be small relative to the total crude 
production of the country, they must 
still be fairly large in order to be 
efficient. Even the smaller commer- 
cial plants considered—40,000 b/d— 
would produce far more than the 
thinly-populated environs could ab- 
sorb. A market would have to be 
sought as far west as California, 
where demand is expanding most 
rapidly, or east to Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Chicago, where competi- 
tion from the Mid-Continent fields 
would be encountered.” 

The commission noted Bureau of 





They Studied Petroleum 


WASHINGTON — The oil 
phase of the Paley Commission's 
long-range materials study was 
prepared under the direction of 
Cornelius J. Dwyer, at present 
petroleum branch chief, Mutual 
Security Agency. 

He was assisted by Mary E. 
McDermott, Atlantic Refining 
Co. economist. Consultants 
were: 

Serge B. Jurenev, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Oil Co., Hous- 
ton. 

E. DeGolyer of DeGolyer and 
McNaughton, Dallas. 

Walter J. Levy, economic 
consultant, New York. 

A. I. Levorsen, consulting 
geologist, Tulsa. 
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Mines estimates that the total oil 
content recoverable from shale lo- 
cated principally in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and Utah is some 500 million 
bbls. at prices ranging up to four 
times the present price of crude oil. 
It also cited the bureau estimate of 
80 million bbls. in Mahogany Ledge 
which “is presumably recoverable at 
crude oil prices not much higher than 
at present.” 


Although taking into account cost 
estimate variances, the commission 
said that studies by the bureau and 
the National Petroleum Council 
“agree fairly closely on operating 
costs,” adding: 

“Whether the process is now eco- 
nomic remains an open question, but 
all are agreed that the production 
of gasoline and other products from 
Shale is so close to being economic 
that any considerable rise in the 
cost of crude, say of the magnitude 
of 25% or 30%, would almost cer- 
tainly make the processing of oil 
shale attractive commercially. The 
economic rate of production, however, 
would be limited by such factors as 
the availability of labor and of 
water.” 


Oil Supply-Demand 


“Domestic crude production is still 
far from the end of the road, but 
even under fairly optimistic assump- 
tions it probably cannot keep pace 
with rising domestic needs up to 
1975. .. 

“Proved reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids at the end of 
1951 are estimated at 32 billion bbls., 
13 times 1951 production and 12.5 
times 1951 domestic consumption. 
This is a fairly normal relationship 
between reserves and annual produc- 
tion, since over the past 30 years 
proved crude oil reserves have char- 
acteristically averaged from 12 to 13 
times annual production.” 


“Reserves must be considered not 
as the total reservoir from which 
all future production is to be drawn, 
but as the basis of operations, a sort 
of working inventory. Proved reserves 
are indeed like a reservoir, but a res- 
ervoir into which there is an inflow 
as well as an outflow. . .The future 
position of the United States oil pro- 
duction can accordingly be gauged 
not by the size of proved reserves 
but by the prospects for future dis- 
coveries relative to future demands 
on production.” 


To keep pace with the projected 
growth of consumption, the commis- 
sion said, domestic production over 
the next 25 years would have to in- 
crease “at a rate of about 3% per 
year to about 4.5 billion bbls. in 1975, 
allowing for a proportionate rise in 
imports.”’ New reserves proved each 
year would have to replace that year’s 
production plus “a net addition of 
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Materials Demand Will Rise Unevenly 


PROJECTED INCREASE 
IN DEMAND BY 
1970-1980 PERIOD 


(NEW MATERIALS, EXCLUSIVE OF SCRAP) 


% of total reserves,” so that “new 
discoveries and developments must 
accordingly run about 1.4 times an- 
nual production.” 


Demand Growth—The commission 
forecast this free world increase in 
demand between 1950 and 1975 (with 
the 1975 demand in thousands of 
b/d in parentheses) : 

U. S., 110% (13,700); other North 
America, 290% (2,300); South Amer- 
ica, 283% (2,300); total for the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 138% (18,300); Eur- 
ope, 233% (4,000); Africa, Asia and 
Oceania, 309% (4,500); total for the 
Eastern Hemisphere, 270% (8,500); 
for the free world, excluding the 
U. S., 275% (13,100); and over-all 
total for the free world, 18%. 

The commission said that “adequate 
supplies should be available to meet 
even this growth” and that “the 
physical basis. . .exists for an ade- 
quate peacetime oil supply at real 
costs susbtantially unchanged from 
those of the present.” 


It charted the Hypothetical Pat- 
tern of Free World Oil Supplies and 
Demand in 1975 compared with 1950, 
in thousands of b/d (see Table 1 on 
following page). 


Oil-Gas Contest—On the domestic 
scene, the report said: 


“As between gas and oil, it is as- 
sumed that gas will be the predomi- 
nant heating fuel, both because it 
has a moderate convenience advan- 
tage over oil and because of the low- 
er installation cost of the heating 
unit. Thus, as many as half the total 
number of dwelling units may be 
heated by gas in 1975. . .It is easily 
conceivable that 30% or 40% of the 
total number of dwelling units may, 
in 1975” be in rural areas where 
population density does not warrant 
building gas pipe lines and “it is thus 
not unreasonable to assume that 10 
to 12 million oil burners will be in 
operation in 1975, as opposed to some 
4.8 million in 1950.” 


The commission sees the projected 
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Table 1—Free World Oil Supply and Demand 


Region 
1950 


Production 
1975 


(000 B/D) 


i k.s 0 chad os on0dd $0.6n vv ete 5,910 
Other Western Hemisphere ...... 2,040 
Total Western Hemisphere ...... 7,950 
SN conc iveddccersssccoceves 60 
Middle East & other 

Eastern Hemisphere ....... 
Total Eastern Hemisphere ...... 
Free world excluding U. 8. ..... 
Total free world .......... 


2,040 
2,100 
4,140 
10,050 


11,200 
5,900 
17,100 


300 


9,400 
9,700 
15,600 
26,800 


Net Imports — 
Apparent Consumption 
1950 1975 
(000 B/D) 
6,450 13,700 
1,190 4,600 
7,640 
1,200 


18.300 
4,000 


1,100 
2,300 
3,490 
9,940 


4,500 
8,500 
13,100 
26,800 


Table 2—Projected U. S. Oil Demand 


End-product 


Motor fuel ... 
Kerosine and distillates 
Residual oi] ......... 
Lubricants .... 

Other products 


Total 


U. S. demand for end petroleum prod- 
ucts shown in table 2. 

“These projections should be con- 
sidered not as predictions but only 
as the most plausible assumption of 
future tendencies. Should there be 
long-run stringency in oil supply, the 
consumption of fuel oils might de- 
crease significantly, inasmuch as 
competitive fuels, coal in particular, 
stand ready to invade the market. 
On the other hand, if future tech- 
nological advances make possible an 
increased use of fuel oil for trans- 
portation and other special purposes, 
demand might increase by more than 
is projected. . .” 


Security Problems 


The commission pointed out that 
“the initial bottleneck in wartime 
supply would almost certainly be 
tankers” but that, if such major free 
world producing areas as the Middle 
East were lost, tankers from those 
runs presumably would be available 
for Western Hemisphere transport. 

Secondly, it said, refineries would 
be the next critical item because of 
their vulnerability and the 18 months 
to two years normally needed to build 
modern facilities. In, addition, it add- 
ed, there is a need for ability “to 
achieve an extraordinary increase of 
crude oil production in secure areas” 
with balanced refining and transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Recalling that the military wants 
a U. S. reserve capacity of 15% of 
annual consumption (about 1 million 
b/d at present 7 million b/d con- 
sumption), the commission said that, 
with this reserve, the U. S. “could 
provide its share of allied military 
demand in the opening phase of a 
war in the near future.” Although 
the oil industry has obtained suffi- 
cient steel to keep up with rising de- 
mand, it said, there has not been 
sufficient to “provide a_ security 
cushion.” Given ample steel, the re- 


1950 
Consumption 
(millions of bbls.) 


994 
513 
554 

39 
275 


2,375 


Percentage 
Increase 
Projected 

110 


Projected Consump- 
tion About 1975 
(millions of bbls.) 


2,085 
130 1,180 
100 1,110 
100 75 
100 550 


110 5,000 


port declared, ‘the industry will prob- 
ably be able to carry reserve capac- 
ity of 10% to 15% of demand.” 

“The most important type of re- 
serve production capacity in the long 
run will probably be the preservation 
of conditions that will permit an 
emergency campaign of well drilling 
to bring big returns in increased 
crude production.” 

The commission warned that out- 
break of all-out war would create 
a gap between requirements and sup- 
ply, particularly for naval and spe- 
cialized aviation fuels, which “severe 
rationing of non-military use’ would 
“fall far short” of closing and it 
recommended a “thriving’’ Western 
Hemisphere oil industry with an 
“ever-increasing” drilling rate. 


‘Sterilized’ Supply 


The commission was impatient with 


the “theory” of locating additional 





Pat on Back for Oil 


WASHINGTON—The Paley 
Commission bowed to the pe- 
troleum industry’s record on 
cost and technical performance 
in compiling its massive 25-year 
materials study. 

It declared: 


“The quality of motor fuels, 
lubricants and other products 
has been steadily improved and 
the real cost of refining great- 
ly reduced, and, all in all, the 
technical performance of the 
petroleum industry has been 
outstanding. Prices of petro- 
leum products, measured in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing 
power, were more than 16% 
lower in 1950 than in 1925, in 
spite of a 24% rise in the price 
of crude oil in constant dollars.” 











reserves prior to an emergency “and 
then ‘sterilizing’ them, to be tapped 
only in the event of a national emer- 
gency.” It said the same result can 
be achieved if industry’s working re- 
serves are expanded and maintained 
“at abnormally high levels relative 
to production, thus shifting the ratio 
of output to reserves.” 


It suggested that the usual ratio of 
1 to 12 or 13 could be shifted into 
a maintenance of reserves 16 to 18 
times the rate of production “with 
the surplus left unsterilized but avail- 
able for stepped-up withdrawal should 
the need arise.” 

The report was critical of the 
Navy’s Elk Hills, Calif., reserve which 
produced only 1% of the World War 
II national total and which account 
for only 2% of all proved reserves 
in the U. S. in 1952. It commented, 
“the government’s security reserves 
of oil would have to be greatly en- 
larged to be of any real consequence 
for the future.” The “sterilized” ap- 
proach, it added, could be extremely 
expensive and “could prove disrup- 
tive to the normal operations of the 
industry.” 

The commission advocated expan- 
sion of reserves and lowering of the 
extraction rate to 5% of proved re- 
serves as compared with today’s 7% 
to 8% and said this could be done 
“without altering seriously the nor- 
mal economics of the industry.” 

“The most attractive opportunity 
for approaching the security problem 
in this way is provided by the Con- 
tinental Shelf. If private industry 
were permitted and encouraged to de- 
velop these large underwater oil re- 
sources and to overcome the technical 
difficulties involved, but in such a 
way as to keep the withdrawals at 
a rate that could be stepped up with 
reasonable speed in time of emergency, 
the nation’s security position in oil 
would be greatly strengthened.” 


Tax Incentives 


“The principal influence of public 
policy to date upon the rate of ex- 
ploration for crude oil, beyond the 
provision of the general legal and 
social framework in which the free 
enterprise of the wildcatter can flour- 
ish, is to be found in the tax sys- 
tem. 

“In particular, the provisions per- 
mitting the expensing of the in- 
tangible costs of drilling and the 
charging of depletion as a percentage 
of the value of oil produced and sold 
have acted as powerful stimulants 
to exploration. If these provisions 
were removed, wildcatting activities 
would be sharply reduced with two 
possible results. Either domestic pe- 
troleum prices would eventually rise 
in response to reduced production, 
tending to restore the incentive to 
exploration, or, more probably under 
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‘ifs’ in Oil Supply 


WASHINGTON — The Paley 
Commission declared .on the 
problem of meeting expanding 
peacetime demands for liquid 
fuels: 

“Private business can be 
counted on to bring about the 
bulk of necessary adjustments 
at an appropriate pace if no 
economic impediments to do- 
mestic crude oil exploration and 
production are allowed to de- 
velop, if imports are permitted 
to flow freely in whatever 
amount the price situation dic- 
tates, and if synthetic produc- 
tion is not discouraged by short- 
ages of capital, monopolistic re- 
straints or the like.” 











present circumstances, imports would 
increase. 

“(Commission) conclusions. . . are 
in particular applicable to petroleum. 
It (is) recommended that percentage 
depletion be retained because of its 
strong inducement to risk capital to 
enter the minerals industries fields 
but that the rates now provided. . 
be raised no further. It (is) also sug- 
gested that there is one notable ex- 
ception to this conclusion—explora- 
tion and development costs for min- 
erals should be fully expensible for 
tax purposes because of the direct 
incentive this arrangement gives for 
capital to take risks in highly un- 
certain fields. Such expensing would 
be likely to be particularly important 
for the petroleum industry whose an- 
nual exploration and development 
costs are measured in billions of dol- 
lars.” 


Oil Production Costs 


The commission said that, in 1948, 
finding and development each ac- 
counted for about 40% and lifting 
for about 20% of crude oil costs. It 
expects better recovery methods, 
however, to lessen the lifting cost 
during the next 25 years and figured 
that the cost of finding and develop- 
ing a barrel of proved reserves rose 
about one-third from the 1927 to 
1930 period as compared with the 
1936 to 1941 period, plus a further 
increase of about 15% by the 1947 
to 1950 period. 

It estimated that the industry 
gained about 25 bbls. of new reserves 
for each foot of well drilled since 
1925 with costs per foot going up 
from $4.30 in 1939 to $9.44 in 1947, 
or $5.60 in 1939 dollars. 

It quoted published figures to show 
that the ratio of dry holes to suc- 
cessful wildcat holes has remained 
constant since 1944 at 8 to 1. 

“For every barrel produced (as 
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contrasted with discovered) the oil 

industry spends only very little more 

in constant dollars on finding and 

developing than in the past. These 

estimated expenditures are, however, 

subject to a wide range of error...” 
The commission concluded: 


“All in all, the available evidence 
gives some support to the argument 
that discovery and development of 
oil in the United States are becom- 
ing more costly, but this conclusion 
is not clearly established. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that at some 
time in the future, discovery in this 
country will become much more dif- 
ficult, with attendant rises in cost, 
so that eventually alternatives to 
domestic crude oil production must 
be sought.” 


Oil Conservation 


The commission says it agrees with 
the “economic” concept of waste— 
that it is wasteful only to lose oil 
that could be saved at a cost less 
than the value of oil, rather than 
the “absolute” concept which holds 
that loss of any recoverable is waste- 
ful. It said the matter boils down 
to efficiency of operation and avoid- 
ance of waste of materials and hu- 
man effort, as well as oil resources. 


The commission strongly support- 
ed unified operation of oil fields, even 
where regulation provides for min- 
imum spacing and blamed the “in- 
evitable holdout” lease or royalty 
holder as the “big obstacle.” 


It said it is “up to the lawmakers 
and industry leaders” to achieve uni- 
fied operations consistent with the 
rights of each leaseholder to “his 
fair share.” 


Natural Gas 


On the “boom fuel,” natural gas, 
the commission pointed out that some 
industry and government experts ad- 
vocate direct government curbs on 
“economically inferior users of natur- 
al gas.” But the commission said it 
“strongly doubts the efficacy of meet- 
ing the problem by detailed regula- 
tion” because it sees no basis “which 
would be any more suitable and valid 
than the normal pressures of price 
relationships.” 


It said the shift can be aided by 
federal and state government nar- 
rowing of the price gap between in- 
ferior and special advantage users, 
government advisory help in devel- 
oping off-season storage and by “ju- 
dicious authorization of further pipe 
line capacity.” 

The commission suggested that the 
Federal Power Commission avoid au- 
thorizing increased gas pipe line ca- 
pacity to markets where inferior us- 
ers comprise a high proportion and 
that it questions whether all reason- 


able efforts have been made to min- 
imize off-peak “dumping.” 

Gas Conservation — There is still 
much to be done in this field, the 
commission said, and both private 
producers and government adminis- 
trators should consider future im- 
proved market and technological con- 
ditions that may later pay off in situ- 
ations where increased conservation 
now appears uneconomic. 

With demand still running well 
ahead of supply generally, the report 
said, some oil producers lacking gas 
pipe line outlets flare or otherwise 
waste about 10% of the extracted 
gas—equal to about two-thirds of 
U. S. residential consumption in 1950. 


Gas Supply—‘“If the supply were 
available, use of natural gas by 1975 
could readily rise 2.5 to 3 times as 
high as in 1950, even at somewhat 
higher prices. But resources of nat- 
ural gas are being used up at a 
mounting rate. Proved reserves now 
are about 26 times the net amount 
extracted in 1950 and discoveries still 
are rising at about twice the current 
rates of production. Experts differ 
as widely in their guesses about 1975 
gas reserves and production as they 
do about oil, but probably before the 
century is out, if not sooner, supplies 
of natural gas will decline.” 


Transition—The change-over from 
natural gas to an alternate nongase- 
ous fuel, the commission believes, will 
occur gradually but will be difficult 
for many consumers and communi- 
ties. 

“An economic method of produc- 
ing high heat-content gas from coal 
by gasification, either underground or 
at the pithead, might extend the life 
of natural gas pipe lines that pass 
coal-bearing areas and thus avert 
problems for their customers. 


“Technology of this kind is still a 
long way off, and in view of the dif- 
ficulties involved, government and 
private industry should begin research 
promptly, even though supplies of 
natural gas will last for years.” 


Get the Facts—Among the com- 
mission’s general recommendations 
affecting the oil industry was one 
calling for more statistics. It urged 
that the Department of Interior 
strengthen its analysis staffs and in- 
tensify its fact-gathering activities 
“in order to develop and maintain a 
comprehensive appraisal of the min- 
erals and energy position and pros- 
pects of the United States and the 
free world,” with particular attention 
to such things as exploration costs, 
technology and patterns of use. Au- 
thorized census of mineral industries 
“definitely be taken in 1954 and every 
five years thereafter” and other in- 
dustry groups should follow the lead 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
in gathering and providing for the 
government “estimates of reserves 
and related information.” 
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OPS to Hike Fuel Oil 0.8c in East, 
Terminals Get 0.65c—Jobbers 0.15c 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON The East Coast 
pricing order, granting 0.8c per gal. 
increase for heating oils, was ex- 
pected to be in effect by end of this 
week without major change from 
previous reports. 

At press time, Office of Price 
Stabilization issuance had tentatively 
been set for no later than June 27, 
barring any unforeseen hold-ups. But 
necessary government’ clearances 
might interfere with this deadline. 


Apparently finally settled were 
three major points left “up in the 
air’”’ by Acting Mobilization Director 
John R. Steelman in directing the 
increase: 

1. The order will be effective 
immediately, with no delay to 
permit “inventory increase.” 

2. It will apply all along the 
East Coast, with the increases 
south of Norfolk graduated ac- 
cording to normal transportation 
differentials. 

3. The increment of 0.65c per 
gal. increase will apply at the 
tank car level, going chiefly to 
terminal operators and those com- 
panies buying at the Gulf and 
selling at tank car on the East 
Coast. The 0.15c increment will 
go to the jobber-type secondary 
supplier. In the order will be a 
provision prohibiting more than 
an 0.8c increase to the consum- 
er, with the aim of suggesting 
that jobbers may split the 0.15c 
with peddlers and other tank 
wagon buyers, if they wish. 

In addition, the order will apply to 
all areas in which prices are cus- 
tomarily pegged to an East Coast 
port. 

The order had all but the final 
top OPS approval at press time and 
that was expected to be routine. 

Baltimore Hike—OPS has also is- 
sued Supplementary Regulation 8 to 





Tire Ceilings Stay—OPS 


WASHINGTON—Despite re- 
cent tire and tube price cuts 
by several manufacturers, the 
Office of Price Stabilization this 
week indicated that no lifting of 
tire price ceilings is in sight for 
the immediate future. 

OPS told an industry com- 
mittee that it is “studying’’ the 
proposal, but that there is no 
evidence at “the present mom- 
ent” of a “material” softness in 
tire prices at the factory. 











Ceiling Price Regulation 17 granting 
a 0.3c per gal. increase for tank 
wagon deliveries of No. 2 fuel oil in 
the ‘Metropolitan Baltimore area, ef- 
fective June 28. 


This means Baltimore jobbers are 
permitted a margin increase of 0.45c 
per gal.—0.15c as part cf the general 
East Coast 0.8c increase, plus the 
0.3c for their area. 


It marked the first application of 
the pricing agency’s Industry Earn- 
ings Standard to any segment of the 
oil industry and is the forerunner of 
an over-all amendment to CPR 17 
setting up margins relief machinery 
for all the U. S. 


In issuing the order—which applies 
to tank wagon deliveries within 16 
miles of Baltimore City Hall—OPS 
said that data submitted by individu- 
al firms showed that despite in- 
creases in volume of sales, their per- 
centage of profit as related to sales 
and net worth was “significantly 
lower” than that of 1950 and prior 
years. It concluded that a 0.3c in- 
crease “was necessary to meet the 
minimum requirements” of Industry 
Earnings Standard. 


West Coast Prices—aA spell-out of 
gasoline tank wagon and rack prices 
in areas surrounding 10 West Coast 
cities—similar to the Los Angeles 
Basin pattern—has been approved by 
OPS policy officials, and will be is- 
sued scon. 


The cities are San Francisco, Han- 
ford, Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, 
Bakersfield, Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, all in California; Portland, 
Oreg.; and Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Meanwhile, a five-state spell-out of 
various products in the West has 
moved to the final drafting stage in 
the OPS Fuels Division, and will be 
sent to the Policy Committee shortly. 


Crude Price Hikes ?—-Elsewhere, the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
went to work on a request from OPS 
for “detailed comment” on petitions 
for a crude price increase from pro- 
ducers in Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia. 


The indications were that PAD 
would fail to support the Pennsyl- 
vania case, involving a 75c-per-bbl. 
boost request, because “‘present short- 
age” findings on lubricating oils 
might be difficult to substantiate. 


However, the California phase ap- 
parently has a better chance, and 
PAD might back up a request for a 
3c-to-70c-per-bbl. increase there on 
“present shortage” grounds. 





Margins Study in Works 


WASHINGTON — There was 
little or no progress during the 
week on the Office of Price 
Stabilization’s effort to crystal- 
lize a “jobber earnings stand- 
ard” form for use in granting 
country-wide margins relief. 

The task was temporarily 
shunted aside for final work on 
West Coast spell-outs, but was 
being resumed at press time. 
The initial draft was expected 
to be ready for perusal by top 
OPS officials by the end of the 
week. 











DJ Studies Dealer Complaint 
Of ‘Pressure’ by Suppliers 


WASHINGTON—The Justice De- 
partment has forwarded to its De- 
troit office for preliminary investi- 
gation a complaint by Retail Gaso- 
line Dealers Assn. of Michigan that 
some major oil suppliers are using 
company-owned stations to whip 
dealers into line on premium gaso- 
line prices. 

Contrary to reports published else- 
where, Federal Trade Commission 
has not ordered a field investigation 
of the same complaint. 


Ohio Protest—Meanwhile, neither 
FTC nor DJ has yet received a 
complaint from National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers regarding gaso- 
line pricing practices in seven Ohio 
cities. 

James V. Cresente, president of 
Cleveland Independent Gasoline Deal- 
ers Assn., which has voted to sup- 
port the complaint, has outlined the 
situation in the Cleveland area: 

“Standard Oil (Ohio) has 65 com- 
pany-owned stations in this area 
which set the prices and margins. 
We have been taking a licking for 
two years now and have decided to 
do something about it.” 

Mr. Cresente asserted that a sur- 
vey of association members showed 
that they needed more than the pres- 
ent 4.3c per gal. margin on _ regular- 
grade gasoline and 4.8c on premium 
to stay in business. He asserted 
that OPS regulations prevented deal- 
ers from increasing prices, but that 
it was the consensus of members 
that margins could be increased with- 
out boosting pump prices of gasoline. 


One Refinery Still Struck 


CLEVELAND—tThe strike at Deep 
Rock’s 19,000 b/d Cushing, Okla., re- 
finery was settled June 23, leaving 
only one plant still shut by strike in 
the U. S.—Shell’s 125,000 b/d refin- 
ery in Houston. 
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Industry Stretching Steel Supplies; 
Big Scramble Seen in 4th Quarter 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — PAD officials, 
especially those concerned with ma- 
terials, had their fingers crossed this 
week. 

They hadn’t yet heard of anyone 
being seriously hampered by lack of 
materials but they didn’t know when 
the cries for help would begin. 

They were a little mystified, too, 
for their figures showed that a criti- 
cal shortage of oil country tubular 
goods was at hand, and yet well 
drilling continued at a lively pace. 

The cold facts were that the steel 
mills continued to be closed as the 
steel strike, which began June 2, 
went on and on. This meant, PAD felt 
certain, that severe shortages were 
bound to fall; that inventory “cush- 
ions” couldn’t last indefinitely. 

At Defense Production Administra- 
tion, there was some speculation that 
the real blow would hit in the fourth 
quarter. The way these DPA officials 
reasoned, current operations are be- 
ing carried on by industries using 
materials they have on hand. In this 





What Marketers Can Do 
About Toll Road Problems 


The final article in the series 
of NPN special reports cn high- 
ways and their effect on oil 
marketers (see NPN May 28, 
June 4, 11 and 18 for previous 
stories) is scheduled to appear 
soon, 

Compiled after a 1,500-mile 
trip along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, New Jersey Turnpike 
and along the proposed route 
of the New York Thruway, this 
last article will report on inter- 
views with Independent market- 
ers and major company mar- 
keting men on the highway-oil- 
marketing subject. 

On the basis of these inter- 
views and personal observations, 
an NPN staff writer will tell: 

To what extent oil marketers 
have been affected by toll roads; 

What marketers have done to 
overcome the adversities be- 
ing brought on by toll roads: 

What other marketers plan 
to do to insure their future in 
areas where toll roads are be- 
ing planned or built; 

How the Independent can fit 
profitably into the over-all toll 
road picture; 

What the outlook is fcr com- 
batting the monopolistic fea- 
tures of toll road concession 
awards. 
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way, they are able to meet immediate 
demands and are able to stall off 
others with the promise thai their 
orders will be filled when the strike 
is over and the mills are busy again. 


These DPA experts figure that quite 
a few second quarter orders aren’t 
being filled, and that these or“ers will 
naturally get priority over third 
quarter material “tickets.”” This will 
mean, then, that third quarter or- 
ders will be slow being filled. 


DPA doesn’t plan at this time to 
disturb the“third quarter allotments 
unless an emergency forces them to 
do so. Rather, they want to let those 
plans stand even if it means that 
some third quarter orders will not get 
filled until the fourth quarter. 


Fourth Quarter Pinch—If the situ- 
ation develops as outlined above, the 
real materials scramble will be in 
that fourth quarter. Inventories will 
be depleted, orders from the previous 
quarter will be slopping over into 
the fourth quarter, and there will be 
the normal fourth quarter demands. 

It will be, DPA is inclined to fear, 
a repetition of the fourth quarter of 
1951. 


To try to square the picture away 
and get things back in balance, DPA 
is thinking now that it will be nec- 
essary to slash fourth quarter allot- 
ments sharply. Just how sharply is 
a question that can’t be answered un- 
til the strike is over and some meas- 
ure can be made of the supply-de- 
mand picture. 

But the way it looks now, industry 
in general will have to pay in the 
fourth quarter for the loss of steel 
production now. 


Continued Pipe Need—Meanwhile, 
Deputy PAD J. Ed Warren stressed 
to manufacturers of oil country tub- 
ular goods that the petroleum indus- 
try’s need for pipe is going to in- 
crease rather than decrease. 

Mr. Warren said it will be neces- 
sary to drill 60,000 wells in 1954 and 
65,000 wells in 1955, if this nation is 
to have a minimum reserve crude ca- 
pacity. That’s an even greater pace 
than the goal of 25,000 wells in the 
last half of 1952 and 55,000 wells in 
1953. 


The purpose of Mr. Warren's talk 
with the manufacturers was to con- 
vince the timid among them that the 
pipe demand is not a “here-today- 
gone-tomorrow” situation but a long- 
range, steadily increasing require- 
ment. 

Mr. Warren simply wants the man- 
ufacturers to get into high gear in 
planning expansion for more oil 
country tubular goods production. 

This pinch in pipe was considered 


likely to be a factor in final decisions 
on some upcoming pipe projects. PAD 
indicated, for example, that there 
probably would be no construction 
start this year for either the West 
Texas Pipe Line Co. crude oil project 
from West Texas to Los Angeles 
or the United States Pipe Line Co. 
products line from Beaumont, Tex., 
to Newark, N. J. 


DPA said that even under normal 
conditions it would be too late gen- 
erally to file final plans to qualify 
for fourth quarter line pipe allot- 
ments. And the current steel strike 
is making DPA even more cautious 
about new commitments. The door 
wasn’t shut on these projects, but 
the prospects were dimming with each 
additional day of steel work stoppage. 

Had it not been for the steel strike, 
it’s highly likely that the fourth 
quarter would have brought the era 
of the controlled materials plan to a 
virtual end. 


Copper, Aluminum Hikes—This 
was demonstrated last week by DPA’s 
action in making more copper and 
aluminum available. 


New DPA rules on industrial con- 
struction permit  self-authorization 
of up to 2,000 Ibs. of aluminum per 
quarter, instead of 1,000 Ibs. pre- 
viously permitted. Also, for other 
construction, such as service stations, 
self-certification for copper will be in- 
creased from 200 lbs. to 750 Ibs. a 
quarter. For aluminum, builders may 
now self-certify for up to 1,000 lbs. 
a quarter. 


DPA Sees End of Tax Write-Off 


WASHINGTON Defense Pro- 
duction Authority said June 19 that 
when present industry expansion pro- 
grams are completed there will be no 
more rapid tax amortization per- 
mitted. 


DPA said further that most of the 
current expansion programs have al- 
ready been met—either by certificates 
issued or by applications on hand 
but specifically pointed out that this 
is not true of petroleum industry ex- 
pansion. Issuance of rapid tax write- 
off certificates will be continued in 
those programs which have not yet 
been completed. 


(PAD confirmed that sufficient ap- 
plications have not yet been made to 
cover 18-month oil expansion pro- 
gram which starts July 1.) 


In its announcement, DPA said that 
no more industrial expansion requir- 
ing tax amortization should be 
planned without prior consultation 
with government agencies responsible 
for particular industry involved. That 
is, any oil company planning an ex- 
pansion project and desiring to get a 
rapid tax write-off grant on it, should 
discuss matter first with PAD to be 
sure it would qualify for write-off 
program. 
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Senate Delays Vote on Tidelands Veto 


WASHINGTON — It became in- 
creasingly likely this week that the 
Senate would not attempt this year 
to override President Truman’s veto 
of S. J. Res. 20 quit-claiming to the 
coastal states the submerged land ly- 
ing inside their “traditional bound- 
aries.” 


Efforts to bring the issue to a vote 


consistently stalled over ‘“absentee- 
ism” and this week even spokesmen 
within the states’ right camp conced- 
ed privately that they lack sufficient 
strength to muster the necessary two- 
thirds margin for overriding the veto. 

The fact that General Eisenhower 
has embraced the states’ side of the 
controversy seems to have influenced 
the reported decision to hold off on 
the overriding showdown. If he 
should become the Republican nom- 
inee for President and win the elec- 
tion, it is argued, the chances for 
quitclaiming the oil and gas-laden 
offshore lands would be more favor- 
able. 


Furthermore, it was pointed out, 
the status quo will be preserved, ap- 
parently, according to Interior Secre- 
tary Chapman. He told the Senate 
Judiciary (McCarran) Committee 
that the “controversy” arising from 
disclosure that he planned to take 
over the “tidelands” by executive ac- 
tion had caused him to abandon those 
intentions and that Mr. Truman con- 
curred in the recommendation. 


The testimony prompted some tart 
words from the McCarran group in a 
foreword appended to the printed ver- 
sion of the one-day hearing it con- 
ducted at the insistence of Senator 
Holland (D., Fla.), author of the bill 
President Truman vetoed. 


The McCarran group said hearings 
“revealed a full-matured and almost 
completely implemented plan” with- 
in the executive branch for taking 
federal control over coastal sub- 
merged lands, 

Language used by committee plain- 
ly warned against another such ex- 
ecutive move on threat of congres- 
sional action. 


New Bills Proposed—An additional 
straw in the wind on the subject of 
the submerged lands was the sur- 
prise introduction of legislation which 
would tag 62.5% of revenues from 
the leasing of any “public domain” 
land for a “public lands education 
fund.” 

The provision was introduced by 
Senator Smathers (D., Fla.), a 
strong states’ ownership advocate. 
The move was interpreted as a clear 
maneuver designed to turn against 
the federal ownership proponents 
their own argument that all the 48 
states should benefit from “tidelands” 
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revenue—that it should go into a 
federal educational fund for the en- 
tire nation. 

Smathers’ argument is: “If the 
proceeds from leases on _ public-do- 
main lands within a coastal state are 
to go to a national education fund, 
then is it not fair to have the monies 
received from leases on public-domain 
lands within the boundaries of the 
inland states also go into the same 
fund?” 

The quitclaim proponents are ex- 
pected to push this issue strongly 
between now and next year if there is 
no Senate floor vote on overriding 
the veto, or if such a move fails of 
the required two-thirds majority. 

Earlier, two bills, S. 3341 by Sen- 
ator Butler (R.. Nebr.) and H. R. 
8279 by Representative Wilson (D., 
Tex.) were introduced with common 


Defense Orders for the Oil 


(Issued June 17-23, inclusive) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a ‘weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213, West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM-—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


ID—Department of the Interior 

Amdt. to Part 192 (Circular No. 1823), Oil 
and gas leasing. 
WSB—Wage Stabilization Board 

Interp. of GWR 8, Rev., Cost-of-living ad- 
justments. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 150, Small pneumatic compressors. 

GCPR, SR 105, Polyvinyl! chloride resins 
NPA—National Production Authority 

M-45, Sched. 1, Naphthenic acid revoked. 

CMP Reg, 3, Dir. 4, Emergency steel pro- 
gram. 

M-6A, Dir. 1, amended, Steel distributors. 

M-2, amended, Rubber. 

CMP Reg. 6, Amdt. 1, Construction. 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 1, amended, Controlled 
materials. 


What Orders Do 
Department of the Interior 


OIL LEASING—Amendment to Part 192— 
(Circular No. 1823) sets a minimum of 640 
acres on lease applications ‘‘except under un- 
usual circumstances."’ New regulations are 
designed to curtail speculation in oi] and gas 
leases on public lands. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS — Inter- 
pretations by WSB of GWR 8, Revised, take 
into account the possibility of a declining 


aim of giving the Interior Depart- 
ment authority to issue oil and gas 
leases on the Continental Shelf be- 
yond state boundaries now in dispute. 
The introduction of the measures 
was considered an answer to critics 
who maintain that states’ ownership 
supporters—both Butler and Wilson 
are in that camp—are holding up de- 
velopment of the lands. 


Socony Markets New Motor Oil 


NEW YORK—Socony-Vacuum is 
marketing a new Mobiloil which the 
company says reduces engine corro- 
sive wear and oil consumption through 
use of a super-detergent formula that 
helps engine working parts remain 
freer of deposits. 

Wear reducing qualities were de- 
termined by measuring radioactive 
particles worn off radioactive piston 
rings into the oil by Geiger counters 
and electric recording machines. 


Industry 


index and permit a choice of indexes within 
a specified period of time when calculating 
adjustments under cost-of-living regulation 


Office of Price Stabilization 


PNEUMATIC COMPRESSORS—CPR 150, ef- 
fective June 17, establishes ceiling prices cover- 
ing manufacturers’ sales of small pneumatic 
air compressors. Ceilings established at 25 
per cent above prices in effect on June 24, 
1950, are, im general, at the same level of 
ceilings established under the GCPR. 

POLYVINYL CHLORIDE RESINS—SR 105 
to GCPR permits any producer of polyvinyl 
chloride resins whose GCPR ceiling price is 
less than 38e per pound to come up to this 
price. Effective June 17. 


National Production Authority 


EMERGENCY STEEL PROGRAM—Dir. 4 to 
CMP Reg. 3 gives special preference status to 
DO rated orders for Class A and B products 
placed in support of certain military, atomic 
energy, and machine tool programs. This di- 
rection supplements Dir. 13 to CMP Reg. 1 

STEEL DISTRIBUTORS—Dir. 1 to M-6A 
due to expire June 16, has been extended until 
Dec. 31, 1952. 

RUBBER—Amendment to NPA Order M-2 
permits private importation of natura] rubber 
latex without permission from either GSA or 
NPA. 

CONSTRUCTION—Dir. 1 to CMP Reg. 1 
amended and Revised CMP Reg. 6 amended 
permit. more copper and aluminum for indus- 
trial construction. Self-authorization of up 
to 2,000 Ibs. of aluminum per quarter is now 
allowed industrial construction. In other con- 
struction, including service stations,  self- 
certification for copper has been increased to 
750 Ibs. per quarter and builder may now self- 
certify up to 1,000 Ibs a quarter of aluminum 
where no self-certification had been permitted 
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YOUR Productivity Story Can Halt Labor Bosses 


Oil is one of the outstanding big industries that now, 
particularly, should be devising ways to meet the de- 
mands of big labor bosses that their union members 
be given “their share” in “their increased productivity,” 
which is really due to tremendous improvement in new 
processes and equipment that has come from the brains 
of others and from the greatly increased investment by 
company stockholders, none of whom are members of 
labor unions. 

To state it more simply, the question before the oil 
industry is, shall it be forced to turn over to union mem- 
bers who pull wrenches, twist valve stems, drive trucks 
and put gasoline into customers’ auto tanks, the great 
savings in costs that are thought up by the brains of 
others on the technical and management staffs, and that 
are made possible by the increased investment in new 
and additional equipment by the stockholders? 

This basic question is going to be ruled on this month 
by the highly biased Wage Stabilization Board, the same 
board that tried to give CIO Boss Murray more than 
he asked for on behalf of his steel workers. This pro- 
labor union board has already said it will grant the 
unions at least some of this “share.” The only ques- 
tion is how much. 

This political government board is not approaching the 
problem as to how much of this productivity the tech- 
nical brains of industry may be entitled to credit for be- 
cause of the most marvelous thinking of the ages. Nor 
how much management should have for helping to bring 
about this new thinking and getting the ideas exe- 
cuted. Nor, even, how much the members of the “tool 
owners union” should have for putting up the money 
and taking a chance on all these new ideas that are 
always of doubtful value until money. has been provided 
so that they can be tried out. 

NPN does not belittle the importance of good skilled 
mechanical work, nor any new ideas that may come 
from those workers. But NPN does insist that unless 
oil and the other big industries do a right good job of 
telling where this “increased productivity” really comes 
from, the noisy union officials—and collaborating gov- 
ernment officials—will have it all their own way. If 
these union officials thus dominate the situation, oil and 
these other industries that must rapidly expand and 
develop to meet the future needs of the country, will find 
themselves without the money to do it and even without 
the necessary highly trained brains to plan the im- 
provements, 

Oil and the other industries concerned—such as auto- 
motive metal working, chemical and many others—now 
are challenged by the false propaganda of these labor 
leaders to put on a vigorous drive to see that the gen- 
eral public understands: 

One, that these new ideas and processes, that bring 
an increasing number of comforts to us at ever de- 
creasing cost, come from serious planning by the very 
industries, especially the “big businesses,” that so many 
of these labor racketeers and their counterparts in public 
office so loudly decry, and 
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Two, that this “increased productivity” is more seri- 
ously threatened than ever by the continual clamor by 
these very “leaders” for ali of the profits of industry 
and for greater government regulation of it, despite the 
mounting evidence of the deadening effect of our swelling 
bureaucracy. 

If the politically minded government administrations 
are permitted to continue to surrender to the labor bosses 
and have wage stabilization boards grant increasing 
bites out of the productivity created by the non-union 
brains of industry, there will be no fruits of anyone's 
“productivity” to split up. History plainly shows that 
no matter how hard “labor’ works it “enjoys” noth- 
ing but a bare living and often not that, until inventive 
and managing brains arise and magnify its work with 
its hands by many times. 

The story of the oil industry is most striking in sup- 
port of the fact that it is brains and not bare hands 
that make the industry’s great “productivity” of which 
the labor bosses are now demanding an increasing share. 
It is right to divide up the good things of life, but 
only providing that what creates those good things is 
not destroyed. However, to hear these labor bosses 
cry out, there soon will not be the means left to think 
up the good things. 

While the industry has gotten much publicity about 
new plants and new processes, that publicity has come 
probably more from getting new capital and steel and 
other material than from well planned educational cam- 
paigns, which undoubtedly will be more and more nec- 
essary if the union statements are not to dominate the 
public’s thinking. 

While the industry’s general public relations adver- 
tising campaign under the API could talk more about 
the part that brains and management and stockholders’ 
money plays in this “productivity,” the real job can be 
best and most effectively done by the individual com- 
panies both large and small. Every time a new prod- 
uct is announced there should be given, even in the mer- 
chandise advertising of it, some information regarding 
the brains that went into the newness, the management 
the* brought it about and the stockholders money that 
made it possible. This would make good selling copy 
to which sales and advertising departments should be 
educated if they do not now see that fact. Customers 
are interested in more than “best by every test” that 
some sales people seem to think is all that is needed 
in sales effort. 

There is too much talk about the “bigness” of oil-—and 
the public chiefly sees just the “bigness” for that rea- 
son—instead of talk about the human beings of oil who 
are striving far more than the union 40 hours a week 
in their thinking that produces new equipment and proc- 
esses that make the industry “big” and profitable. 

Too many people in the oil business who are not in 
marketing, think that they have nothing to do with its 
public relations because they do not contact the public. 
This is most inaccurate thinking. 

Few oil producers, even small ones, but what have some 
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oil wells within easy view of a public highway and 
many wells that are in sight of much traveled highways. 
Instead of the usual sign erected for the benefit of sup- 
ply truckers showing the number of the lease, the initials 
of the farm owner and initials of the producing com- 
pany, the producer—who certainly has made a little 
money all these years—could well afford a larger sign 
that might tell of the new equipment on the lease, that 
the company employs so many men, that it is contribut- 
ing so many barrels a day toward the country’s oil 
supply. Surely a sign painter could put a few simple 
facts about your business and erect it alongside of the 
roads through your leases. Then you can buy a few 
inches of space in the home-town paper and talk about 
your new pumps, new tanks and other improvements. 

The major oil companies, for the most part, are sad- 
ly backward in using their rigs and big tanks and pump- 
ing stations along the nation’s highways to tell the 
millions of passing motorists about the oil industry, 
and what makes its “productivity” that the labor unions 
want to have “shared” with them. 


This goes also for the hundreds of thousands of miles 
of pipe lines and lease lines. 

Then in oil marketing every new truck, sta- 
tion pump, air compressor, car lift, every piece of 
lubricating equipment and every new station adds to 
the “productivity” that the labor bosses are trying to 
claim for their own pocketbooks, though it is the com- 
pany’s money—your money—that bought them and it 
was your brains and your managing ability and busi- 
ness courage that saw the value of buying them. Now 
that you have them, it is your brains in your planning 
that sees that this new equipment is properly and, we 
hope, profitably used to create that “productivity” that 
the labor bosses seek for their own. 

When you buy a new truck, station pump, or sta- 





Men get opinions as boys learn to spell—by 
reiteration chiefly—Elizabeth Browning. 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











tion, talk about it, run little ads about it, written in 
your own style and tell how all this comes from your 
own and the company’s pocket, comes from your man- 
agement, and that it will add to the convenience of the 
customers and make it possible for you, you hope, to 
keep pace with the rising costs of labor and at the 
same time maintain your good service and, you hope, not 
have to raise prices. 


It is the “productivity” from the new truck that you 
bought with your own money, and the “productivity” 
from your keeping eternally at the truck driver to use 
it properly and to quit pulling up in the shade on a 
quiet road for a snooze—as only too many still do- 
that the Phil Murrays of labor unions now are demand- 
ing to be paid over to their members as “their just 
rights.” 


Oil companies and all other interested industries must 
keep telling the story of where this greater “productivity” 
actually comes from, or the greedy Murrays and Tru- 
mans will succeed in ringing the neck of the goose 
that lays the golden eggs and then, of course, blame the 
resulting unemployment on “big business.” 





Re-Refiners’ Oil Change Story Gets Mass Circulation 


The case for re-refiners of motor 


supplied is burned under controlled 
conditions to heat and vaporize the 
main portion. Resultant rich, warm 


oil and advocates of greatly extended 
oil change periods is due to get an- 
other shot in the arm next month. 
Reader’s Digest for August (due on 
newsstands July 25) will carry a 
digest of the article, “Change Your 
Oil, Mister,” written by Jack Harri- 
son Pollack and first published in the 
June issue of True magazine (see 
NPN May 28, p. 20; June 11, p. 64; 
June 4, p. 39; and June 18, p. 43). 

In newspaper advertisements this 
week, Reader’s Digest plugs its Aug- 
ust issue and offers to send free to 
anyone filling the ad coupon any 
three articles from the August issue. 
Among articles listed is the Pollack 
piece. Description of the article reads 
as follows: 

“‘Change Your Oil, Mister?’ Think 
your car needs an oil change every 
1,000 miles? Realize Greyhound bus- 
ses use the same oil for 10,000 miles 
. .. the Air Force waits till overhaul 
time—often equal to a car’s 30,000 
miles? Jack Pollack tells how you 
can save money, conserve a vital 
product.” 

Counting True’s circulation of about 
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1,600,000, Reader’s Digest’s reported 
circulation of approximately 13,000,- 
000, preprints of the Digest version 
and reprints of the True article, it is 
estimated that before the summer 
is over, between 14 and 15 million 
persons will have been exposed to 
Pollack’s article. 


Device to Start Cold Motors 
Now Being Tested by Army 


WASHINGTON — A new “gasi- 
fier” to help start gasoline engines in 
temperatures as low as 65 degrees 
below zero, is now being tested by 
U. S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories. 


Originally developed by Robert 
Reichhelm Co. of Stratford, Conn., 
for aircraft engines, the device is 
being tried for other military equip- 
ment. A laboratory representative 
called it “answer to Army’s prayer.” 


Gasifier supplements carburetor for 
starting only. It is essentially a fuel 
pre-combustion chamber with a con- 
ventional spark plug. Quantity of fuel 


gaseous priming charge is sucked 
into engine upon cranking to facilitate 
combustion independeni of initial car- 
buretor performance. After a few 
minutes of operation, gasifier enables 
engine to operate satisfactorily in a 
normal manner. 

As operation of gasifier requires 
cranking power, Corps of Engineers 
says value of device hinges on solu- 
tion of problem of supplying such 
power at low temperatures. Studies 
on methods of cranking have long 
been under way, military researchers 
said. 


Connecticut May Join NOJC 


HARTFORD — Connecticut Pe- 
troleum Assn. is applying for mem- 
bership in Nationa] Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil, and plans to be represented at 
NOJC’s meeting, at Traverse City, 
Mich., July 31-Aug. 2, by Sam B. 
Wilks, president of Crown Petroleum 
Co., Hartford. 

The not quite two-year-old Con- 
necticut group is headed by Samuel 
W. Pearl of Pearl Oil Co., Rockville, 
Conn. 
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Listening, Learning from Suppliers 
Can Mean Extra Profits for Jobbers 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Supplying com- 

panies came in 

for some hearty pats on the back at 

last week's third annual summer 

business conference of the Northwest 

Petroleum Assn. at Duluth during a 

panel discussion on the subject of 

“what do you expect from your sup- 
plier?” (see p. 51). 

In one of the most constructive and 
informative programs it has been our 
pleasure to attend at any jobber 
meeting, eight Minnesota jobbers out- 
lined the various types of jobber serv- 
ices and assistance the supplying 
companies have available to help 
solve virtually any problem confront- 
ing the Independent oil marketer. 


The Duluth conference was dedi- 
cated solely to the purpose of helping 
the jobbers of Minnesota and North 
Dakota to improve their business op- 
erations. And it was singularly suc- 
cessful in attaining that goal. It is 
difficult to see how any jobber at- 
tending the Duluth sessions could 
have gone away without having 
picked up numerous ideas and tips 
on how he could become a better 
businessman. 


The panelists, who had spent sev- 
eral months contacting supplying 
companies as well as other jobbers in 
assembling their material, related 
how the suppliers are willing and able 
to provide specialized services in such 
a wide variety of fields as painting 
and design, engineering and design, 
financing, bookkeeping and account- 
ing, merchandising and equipment 
advice. 


A rather surprising fact to emerge 
from the discussion was the disclos- 
ure that many jobbers, even those 
who have been in business for many 
years, were not fully aware of the 
vast amount of specialized knowledge 
available to them for the asking. Per- 
haps the reason for this is contained 
in an observation by Craig Shaver of 
Dickey & Milbert, Inc., Wayzata, 
Minn., who discussed the topic of 
bookkeeping, accounting, analysis and 
credit. . 


“By and large, the supplying com- 
panies are ready, willing and able to 
furnish quite a lot of help to those 
jobbers who are willing to accept it,” 
Mr. Shaver said. “It appears to be 
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a general though not universal rule 
that the suppliers maintain a sort of 
‘arms length’ policy toward jobbers. 
This is not meant as a criticism, be- 
cause I think the reasons are quite 
obvious. In the first place, jobbers 
are not only in name, but in fact, In- 
dependent, and being Independent 
sometimes balk at any attempt to 
change their normal mode of opera- 
tion. The suppliers seem to be keen- 
ly aware of this.” 


In other words, the suppliers have 
the assistance at hand but they are 
not, on their own, going to jeopardize 
the jobber’s feeling of independence 
by trying to force the material on 
him. 

> 7 * 


Vern Scott of Petroleum Service 
Co., Minneapolis, who discussed the 
topic of supplying company manpow- 
er available to the jobber, made an 
extensive automobile trip through 
Minnesota and North Dakota gather- 


ATLANTIC COAST 


ing material from jobbers for his 
presentation. 

He was surprised to learn that 
many of the jobbers he visited were 
unaware that their supplier had spe- 
cial services to offer, or that there 
were men in the supplier's organiza- 
tion who would help them with their 
various problems. Actually, Mr. Scott 
reported, 91% of the jobbers he called 
upon had never utilized the special- 
ized manpower available through 
their suppliers. 

But, Mr. Scott decided, the jobbers 
who do take advantage of manpow- 
er which is available, are the jobbers 
who are making extra profits. He 
also concluded that, if the jobbers will 
accept assistance, the territory repre- 
sentatives of the supplying companies 
can be very helpful in handling the 
jobber’s problems and in giving him 
new ideas on how to merchandise 
his products. 

“As a result of my study, I was 
amazed at the amount of manpower 
that was available to the jobber who 
would use it,” he observed. 

Myles Hall of the Como Oil Co., 
Duluth, who discussed the subject of 
merchandising aid, sounded the key- 
note of the entire discussion when 
he urged jobbers to work more close- 
ly with their suppliers, to learn spe- 
cifically what types of assistance are 
available, and as a result to become 
better businessmen. 


What's Happening in Jobber Ranks? 
Major Sends Man Out for Answers 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Shell has taken 

a step which will 

be of interest to all who believe that 

jobber-supplier relations would be 

better if supplier top management 

were better informed on the jobber’s 
situation. 

To Paul B. Caldwell, formerly dis- 
trict manager at Duluth, Minn., Shell 
has given the unique assignment of 
keeping its highest marketing execu- 
tives advised as to “what gives” with 
the jobber and distributor generally. 

In so doing, it has not, in any sense, 
set up a “jobber department.” Mr. 
Caldwell, as assistant to the market- 
ing vice president, will have no re- 
sponsibility for the working relat- 
tionship of supplier with jobber. That 
responsibility remains where it al- 
ways has been—with district and di- 
visional personnel. 

What Mr. Caldwell will be about 


will entail his visiting jobber asso- 
ciation secretaries, attending associ- 
ation conventions, visiting Shell divi- 
sion managers, etc.—all by way of 
keeping up on jobber-supplier prob- 
lems and jobber thinking about them. 

He will go even beyond Shell terri- 
torial lines, on the theory that what 
is a problem today outside the areas 
in which Shell markets might be- 
come a problem inside, tomorrow. 

What he learns in these various 
ways, then, he will pass on to Shell's 
marketing “tops.” 

Mr. Caldwell brings to this job long 
experience in the Midwest with job- 
ber activities, dating from 1925, when 
he started with Shell as a jobber 
salesman in Kansas City, Mo. 

There is little doubt that jobber 
groups and Shell jobbers, particular- 
ly, will applaud his assignment. 

Shell, incidentally, has increased its 
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franchise (full-line) jobber represen- 
tation over the last few years to the 
point where it is putting on the 
brakes with the thought that it has 
gone about as far with this expansion 
as it should for a while, in view of 
its particular marketing economics. 

By the end of this year, it will have 
added some 150 franchise jobbers to 
its list since the end of 1949. The 
list now totals between 750 and 800. 


Many of the 150 new jobbers were 
commission agents for it, a lesser 


PACIFIC COAST 


number operated under other sup- 
pliers’ brands, etc. 


* * * 


Also, Shell feels it has its jobber- 
distributor-aids program fully organ- 
ized now, and can begin to develop 
its benefits to the full. 

Shell’s is a two-phase program— 
(1) periodic refresher courses for its 
own marketing men who deal with 
jobbers and distributors, and (2) 
small meetings of Shell men with 
jobbers and distributors. 


Re-Refined Lube Oil Seller Finds 
Truckers Are 99% of Its Market 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


A merketer of 
re-refined lubri- 
cating oils occupied one of the booths 
at the 3rd annual National Truck, 
Trailer and Equipment show held in 
Los Angeles last week (June 12-15) 
and made a strong pitch to passers-by. 
This particular exhibitor was Rose- 
mead Sales Corp., marketers of ‘“‘Rose- 
mead Re-refined Lubricating Oils,” 
with headquarters in Whittier, about 
20 miles from Los Angeles. A per- 
sonable, white-smocked attendant, R. 
C. Schoensiegel, greeted visitors who 
paused near the booth with a polite, 
“Are you acquainted with re-refined 
lubricating oils?” 

He explained what they are and 
how they are being used. On the 
counter were reprints of “Nine Lives 
for Oil,” from May, 1950, Popular 
Mechanics, telling how used motor oil 
is reconstituted; reprints of a similar 
story in True magazine recently, and 
reprints of testimonial letters from 
truckers. 


Mr. Schoensiegel said 99% of his 
company’s business is done with 
truck operators. He asked visitors 
whether they were truck operators or 
private motorists. If the latter, he 
volunteered to deliver oil in 5- or 
15-gal. cuns at 64c per gal. for regu- 
lar and 74c for “heavy duty.” The 
latter, he said, contains an additive. 

He explained that he had been us- 
ing it for three years in his 1947 
model car. “I don’t agree with that 
article that you can use it indefinite- 
ly,” he remarked. “When the oil 
starts getting dirty, I change it. I’ve 
been getting about 2,500 miles with 
each’ change.” 

Asked where Rosemead procures 
the re-refined oils, Mr. Schoensiegel 
replied, “From several of the refin- 
eries around Los Angeles. We give 
them our specifications, and it’s easy 
for them to manufacture it.” 


With the exception of a few curious 


motorists and hundreds of young- 
sters, most of the show visitors were 
truck operators or had allied inter- 
ests or were relatives. 

* * . 


The Wynn Oil Co., which is one 
of the post-war woncer companies, 
has just opened a manufacturing 
plant in San Juan, Puerto Rico. This 
plant will supply its eastern and 
southern U. S. distributors. 

In 1947, it went into the additive 
business on a modest scale in Azusa, 
Calif., distributing only in California. 
Today it is one of the leading manu- 
facturers in that field, with three 
plants, the third being in Montreal. 

* x * 

Military deliveries are down sub- 
stantially under last year’s deliveries 
on the West Coast. 

A Bureau of Mines report said 
April deliveries totalled 93,000 b/d, 
which was 42% below the same 
month last year. Most of the demand 
was for avgas and Navy Special fuel 
oil. 

As a gasoline market, Los Angeles 
just keeps getting bigger. Today 
there’s a vehicle of some sort for 
every two people, be they men, women 
or children. 

In 1951, there were 417 registered 
passenger cars per 1,000 population. 
Including trucks, trailers and motor- 
cycles, the ratio is 491 per 1,000. 

All this is a 63% increase over 
1941, which was the peak year until 
after World War II. 

Statistics gathered by the Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles 
showed 2,256,668 fee paid registra- 
tions in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, including 1,916,890 passenger- 
type automobiles and 339,778 trucks, 
trailers and motorcycles. 

* 7. + 


Howard Pyle, president of the Mon- 
terey Oil Co. (ex Jergins Oil Co.), 
is one of those few presidents who 


will answer his own phone or take 
the call if his secretary answers it 
first, even if he doesn’t know the 
caller personally. 


Asked about-his philosophy of an- 
swering the phone, Mr. Pyle said, 
“Why not? I figure if someone takes 
the trouble to call, he must be doing 
something that’s his job. If we have 
something to talk about, fine. If we 
don’t, it ends there. I wouldn’t dodge 
a phone call. The fellow probably will 
just keep calling back, wasting the 
secretary's time until he _ gets 
through.” 

Last week, Mr. Pyle and the com- 
pany’s two other ranking officers 
Lowell Stanley, chairman of the 
board, and E. E. (Ernie) Pyles, vice 
president—held a press conference- 
luncheon to explain the company’s 
plans and report on activities since 
Dec. 1950, when the Lehman Bros. 
Blyth syndicate bought out Jergins 
and formed the Monterey Oil Co. 

From a press and public relations 
standpoint, they did an impressive 
job. It was no-questions-barred ses- 
sion, and the only off-the-record re- 
marks were those involving persons 
not present, out of respect to them. 
They wound it up by saying they were 
moving uptown to the new Hotel 
Statler, when it opens, and comment- 
ing, “Call on us any time you want 
to know what we’re doing. The latch- 
string is always out.” 

Incidentally, Monterey plans to 
construct a filled-land drill-site off- 
shore from Long Beach in order to 
conduct a test of the state tidelands 
lease. 


Monterey was granted drilling per- 
mit by California State Lands Com- 
mission. Federal agencies have ap- 
proved the project. Initial cost of ex- 
ploration project is estimated at more 
than $1,000,000. Completion of facili- 
ties, mile and one-half off shore, will 
require 120 days. Construction is 
scheduled to start immediately. The 
filled-island construction is first in 
the history of California oil develop- 
ment, the company said. 


* * * 


When Standard of California in- 
troduced its new combination credit 
card and metal address stencil, an- 
nouncements mailed to customers 
were supplemented by advertising 
messages. Typical copy reads: 


“With the new CHEVRO-MATIC 
printing strip, our credit card still 
fits easily in purse or wallet . . . and 
in addition now gives you all the 
advantages of credit buying with new 
convenience and speed. 

“Like former Chevron National 
Credit Cards, the new card is hon- 
ored by leading petroleum marketers 
throughout the united States and in 
Canada, too... you will want to use 
it wherever you drive.” 
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“Am | supposed 
to be glad you're big?” 


Many people write us such comments as this: ‘I’ve heard 
people talk against big companies like you. Lately I’ve been 
reading your statements about bigness. Am I supposed to be 
glad you’re big?” 


The answer to this question depends on your answer 
to certain others. “Big business” often gets the blame for 
many things, so that some people have come to feel that 
bigness itself may be bad. But in making up your own mind 
on this proposition, it’s well to consider the good that comes 
from this same bigness. 


Do you like a bargain? You’re getting one in gasoline. 
Except for taxes, gasoline today costs just about what it did 
in 1925. (And it’s better gas; 2 gallons now do work that 
then took 3.) Why? Largely because of competition among 
big oil companies. 


Do you like new and better things? Standard has spent 
over $35,000,000 on research and technical service in the 
last 5 years, developing new or improved products, and new 
raw materials for other companies. Yet only when allowed 
to grow big, by serving you better, can we take on the work 
and risk involved. 


Are you glad you have the conveniences of this ‘‘ma- 
chine age?’’ They depend heavily on oil. You’re assured an 
ample supply of oil by the enterprise of big companies like 
Standard. We seek out new crude reserves, in this country 
and abroad, with exploration that may cost millions before 
the first gallon is found. 


Do you want to keep your country strong? It takes 
big companies to back our fighting men and keep defense 
goods in full supply. Standard is at work for our government 
on aviation gasolines, atomic research, synthetic rubber, 
and other vital projects. 


Obviously, there are countless ways to express the benefits you gain by our bigness... 
countless questions we could ask, to which you’d probably answer “‘yes” just as readily. 
And if you like the things that bigness brings, then you can be glad we’re big. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


¢ plans ahead to serve you better 





BILL FEED machine is the heart of Sun Oil's central office SORTING machine handles the cards automatically after proper 

machinery. The accounting machine handles the bill automatic- charges have been punched into the Sunchex cards. As the cards 

ally. Statements and cards containing the customer's name and flash through this machine they are sorted according to cycle 
address are prepared for issuance to the customer and account number 


How Sun's New Credit ‘Checks’ Work 


PHILADELPHIA — Sun Oil is 
switching from courtesy cards to 
check-book-type pads of machine-ac- 


counting forms for retail credit cus- . ag: CH E D A T TIME re) 7 SA LE 


tomers on July 1. 


By that time, each charge account 
customer is to have a book of 25 
Sunchex, each pre-printed and ma- 
chine-coded with his name and ac- 
count number. 


The customer will use his Sunchex 
much like personalized bank checks, 
except that he will affix only his 
signature at the time of purchase. 


The attendant will enter quantities, 
amounts of sale and total on check 
and its stub, add date and license 
number to the check and tear it off. 
Later, the check will be rubber- 
stamped with the address of the deal- 
er, who will forward it to Sun for 
crediting to the dealer’s account and 
processing for the customer’s ac- 
count. 


The stub of the check will provide 
the customer’s purchase record, and 
a place to jot down mileage. 


wins 
AN 


» 


Cancelled Sunchex will go back to 
the customer with a combination 


statement-remittance form like those FOLDER holds Sunchex book which has been developed by Sun Oil Co. for all of its 


service station credit accounts. Dealer detaches coupon after sale is recorded 
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CREDIT CHECK BOOKS 





used by ultilities—also machine print- 
ed and punched. 

His signature—and that of any au- 
thorized person—on the fly-leaf of 
his leatherette-cover book is the cus- 
tomer’s assurance that it can be car- 
ried in the glove compartment of 
his automobile with a minimum of 
danger of unauthorized use. 


How System Helps—At the service 
station, there will be less writing to 
be done, no need for carbon copies, 
no need for checking any credit with- 
drawal list. Also, error in, or illegi- 
bility of, the customer’s name will be 
eliminated by the pre-printing and 
pre-punching of each “check,” to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

Sun believes the new Sunchex will 
just about halve the time it now 
takes at the station to make a trans- 
action with a courtesy card. 

And it is confident untold man- 
hours will be saved in the acocunt- 
ing department, since several tedious 
manual operations will be eliminated 
by high-speed electric punching, 
printing and sorting machines. 

Billing will be doubly streamlined. 
In addition to making use of machine 
billing, Sun will be taking advantage 
of an opportunity to reorganize bill- 
ing procedure, and adopt cycle bill- 
ing. 

Instead of having accounts proc- 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
T0 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Everybody talks about selling more 
oil, but hardly anyone has done it 
successfully. Customers no longer 
believe what oil companies tell them 
about the value of oil. Now, at last, 
a nationally famous outside author- 
ity has come to our help. The April 
1952 edition of POPULAR MECH- 
ANICS, in an article, WHEN TO 
CHANGE OIL explains in clear, sim- 
ple style with illustrations why the 
motorist should change his oil every 
1000 miles. We secured the right to 
reprint this article. When our sta- 
tion men handed customers reprints 
our oil sales skyrocketed and are 
still climbing. We supplied reprints 
to other companies who have had 
amazing results. We are supplying 
these reprints as a service to our 
industry. WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FREE SAMPLE REPRINTS AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 


LIBERTY PETROLEUM CO. 
Dept. N.P.N., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
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essed in its various sales dictricts, 
and having all statements rendered 
as of a single date each month, creat- 
ing a work load peak, Sun will cen- 
tralize processing in Philadelphia and 
Hamtramck, Mich., and divide ac- 
counts into 10 groups with as many 
different closing dates. 

As do many banks, it will use mi- 
crofilm machines for photographing 
completed Sunchex and statements 
in miniature for its permanent rec- 
ords. 

Method Spreads—Sun is the first 
in its marketing area, and the sec- 
ond oil company in the U. S., to con- 
vert from the fully manual credit 
card system to machine accounting. 
In Canada, British-American uses the 
system. 

Its new system is a variation of 
that installed some time ago by Gen- 
eral Petroleum (see Dec. 6, 1950 
NPN, p. 26). Sun looked over Gen- 
eral Petroleum’s system in March, 
1951, and subsequently worked out 
adaptations with a business machine 
manufacturer. 

Sun salesmen in regional meetings, 
and dealers in their spring meetings, 
have been familiarized with the cred- 
it check book system. A special film 
demonstrating how the system works 
has been shown at those meetings, 
and explanatory booklets have been 
supplied to dealers and customers. 

Replacement pads of Sunchex will 
be sent to customers “automatically.” 
Each pad will have one specially 
punched check which, on turning up 
in one of the mathine accounting 
operations, will signal the need for a 
renewal pad. 

Dealers are to forward used checks 
on hand at least once a week. They 
will be supplied pre-addressed en- 
velopes for this purpose, and post- 
age guides to help them determine 
the amount of postage required. 

If a customer has two automobiles, 
he will be supplied an extra book 
of the credit checks for the second 
car. His request for the extra book 
will go by pre-addressed postage- 
paid postal card. 

If he runs out of checks before 
a replacement reaches him, the post- 
age-paid card may be used to order 
a refill. 

Should he lose his Sunchex book, 
Sun points out, “it is very unlikely 
that anyone finding it will attempt 
to use it if you have signed the in- 
side cover and, of course, you can 
completely relieve yourself of any 
responsibility in such a case by noti- 
fying Sun Oil Co. of the loss.” 


Small Business Gets Aid 
WASHINGTON — Small Defense 
Plants Administration now has avail- 
able a free 12-page pamphlet describ- 
ing services offered to small business 
by SDPA in getting defense con- 
tracts, critical materials and finan- 
cial and technica] assistance needed 


t~ participate in defense and essential 
civilian activities. An agency official 
said some oil industry operations 
might qualify for assistance, if needed. 


API Explains Its Setup, 


Operations in Booklet 


NEW YORK—The American Pe- 
troleum Institute has issued a new 
booklet which explains the API or- 
ganizational set-up and its opera- 
tions. 

The booklet, illustrated in color, is 
divided into three sections. The first 
section covers: The API—what it is 
and what it does; how it is organ- 
ized; who makes its policy; who 
does the work; who administers the 
work; scope of its activities; what 
the members do; and why become 
an Institute member? 

The second and third sections give 
individual chapters on its divisions 
and service departments, with an ex- 
planation of the organization and 
functions of each. 

The booklet also contains a chart 
showing how the Institute is organ- 
ized. 

The API is distributing the book- 
let to its membership and other in- 
terested associations, firms and in- 
dividuals. Single copies of the book- 
let can be obtained from API, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, New 
York. 


Socony Gets New Tanker 

NEW YORK — Socony-Vacuum 
has ordered a 3,600-ton tanker for 
Great Lakes and short coastal opera- 
tion to be built in the Houston yards 
of Todd Shipbuilding Corp. Keel is 
to be laid July 15, with launching 
scheduled for next February. 

The vessel will have a capacity of 
24,000 bbls. and will be 300 ft. long. 
Two Superior Diesels developing 
1,080 horsepower each will give the 
twin-screw tanker a top speed of 
14.5 mph. It will have a retractable 
pilot house, folding masts and rail- 
ings, and hinged stacks to enable it 
to pass under low bridges of New 
York State Barge Canal. The tanker 
will be operated on Great Lakes in 
summer and in limited coastwise 
service in winter. 


General Buys Fox Oil 

LOS ANGELES—Fox Oil Co., Mo- 
bil brand petroleum products distrib- 
uting company in south Los Angeles, 
has been sold to General Petroleum. 
Purchase price was not disclosed but 
was said to be around $200,000. Own- 
er was W. N. Fox, a distributor for 
18 years. 

Transaction included six service 
stations, tank trucks and other physi- 
eal facilities, though no bulk plant 
was involved inasmuch as Fox Oil 
Co. used GP supply terminal at Ver- 
non. Seven of the 10 members of 
Fox personnel became GP employes. 
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A @&® # Reasons for Being a 
RICHFIELD DISTRIBUTOR 
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“101” CAMPAIGN GOING GREAT IN 
EVERY STATE throughout Richfield territory 


IT'S ENRICHED WITH OVER 101 DIFFERENT NOW'S THE TIME TO GET THE FACTS 
HYDROCARBONS for TOP MILEAGE to save Richfield offers Independent Distributors 
money — that's what millions of car own- ‘‘big company" aggressive advertising 
ers are reading in big, eye-catching news- — support and expert marketing assistance 
paper ads about Richfield 101 Gasoline. © —without dictation. If you are an Inde- 
Richfield's sensational MILEAGE story is pendent Marketer in an eastern state, get 
switching plenty of new customers to the facts about a Richfield franchise. 
Richfield Products. Phone or write us today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


5342 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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BUSY NIGHT TRADE at truck stations requires 24-hour operation and good lighting 


How to Operate a Truck Station 


It Takes a Dealer Who Knows Trucks and Truckers, 
Good Manpower, Complete Service to Do Job Right 


What kind of dealer does it take to make a truck station pay? By FRANK BREESE 
What’s the best way to operate? What are the pitfalls? And how NPN Staff Writer 
does the station’s supplier fit into the picture? Operating a truck station is no pic- 
These are the main questions answered in this second in a series nic. It’s a big job. It takes a man 
of two articles on what makes truck outlets click. The first article with business ability, who can get 
(see NPN June 11, p.47) discussed the facilities needed to win atic and who is familiar 
truck customers. Said the representative of one ma- 
jor, “The operator has to have a good 
personality. He has to make friends 
fast. Usually the operator is a former 
truck driver, dispatcher, truck sales- 
man or truck tire salesman.” 

It helps, too, if the operator has 
a personal following from previous 
experience in the truck industry or 
at some other station. 

Since the business is different than 
at passenger car stations, operators 
from the latter often fail when they 
try to run a truck plant. 

Said a truck sales manager, “It 
takes $30,000 in cash knocking 
around to keep a station going. A 
dealer should have at least $10,000 
to get into business.” 

Alec H. Harris, manager of motor 
truck sales, Richfield Oil Corp., Los 
Angeles, remarked emphatically, “If 
you haven't got a long pocketbook 
and a stout heart—stay out!” 

What kind of business do they do? 

Gross business during a year should 
be over $200,000. 

The Barrett station (Chevron out- 


let in mid-town San _ Francisco) 
COMPLETE SERVICE is a must at true truck stations. Most truck fleets have eight grossed over $300,000 last year, and 


or fewer rigs, and lack service facilities of their own it may have been $400,000 with the 
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tire retread business which brings 
in $12,000 to $15,000 a month, the 
operator reported. Another dealer said 
his net before taxes was $37,000 in 
1951. 


It is necessary to develop high 
fuel volume, a retail sales chief stat- 
ed. A station should pump at least 
60,000 gals. of gasoline and Diesel 
fuel. Another said 100,000 gals. per 
month should be minimum and that 
the average should be 150,000 gals. 


The ratio of gasoline to Diesel is 
about even, with a slight edge to 
gasoline. Some stations have offered 
two grades of Diesel, but the demand 
for regular over premium is so great 
that many operators have stopped 
carrying premium Diesel. 


Butane Too?—-The need to stock 
butane is a controversial point. One 
major reported that it carries bu- 
tane in about half of its stations, but 
the demand is not great. On the 
whole, if butane consumption is prev- 
alent in a certain area, a _ station 
may stock it. It’s an expensive ven- 
ture, though, because storage tanks 
with their 1” thick shells cost $10,- 
000 to $11,000 and require high-pres- 
sure piping. : 

Butane tanks are placed well away 
from the buildings, in accordance with 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ code. 

Occasionally, a truck station has 
a tie-in with a retread plant. Being 
a separate operation and a good- 
sized investment, the plant is rarely 
put up by the dealer. 


Customers — There are two main 
types. 

1. The fleet operator. Most large 
truckers have their own facilities at 
the terminal, but want a good sup- 
plementary set-up for the over-the- 
road hauls. Small truckers rely on 
stations to take care of their equip- 
ment. Big and small, they seek out 
reputable stations to make sure they 
get their money’s worth. Over 80% of 
the truckers have fewer than seven 
vehicles, a trucking census reported. 

2. The trucker-owner. Being the 
driver and owner, economy is a prime 
factor with him, because he may 
have truck payments, repair bills and 
insurance. Usually he is a price-buyer 
and constitutes a risk class, accord- 
ing to the merchandising manager 
of a major. 

The fleet lines, small and large, 
are the backbone of truck station 
business. 

One major reported that about one- 
third of the business at its truck 
stations is cash, and two-thirds cred- 
it, which is carried equally by the 
supplier and dealer. 

The majority of the customers are 
regular, but price is always a factor. 
Many drivers keep shopping around 
and will switch if a rival station of- 
fers an attractive deal. 


Auto Trade—Another controversial 
point is whether passenger car trade 
is good. Some say that motorists 
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avoid the stations because of the over- 
bearing trucks, and that the truckers 
themselves prefer having their own 
stations, free of passenger cars. 
Others report brisk automobile trade 
because of reputation, the usually 
lower prices, convenience and the 
“multi-pump psychology” that at- 
tracts people. 

The Barrett station has one lane 
for trucks and another for regular 
cars. 

On the whole, truck lubrication is 
more regular than with passenger 
cars, so operators must be adept at 
applying the right product in the 
right place at the right time. There 
is a good opportunity to develop mo- 


tor oil volume because a check of 
motor oil level at each stop is con- 
sidered essential. Against this oppor- 
tunity, however, is the fact that many 
drivers carry their own lubricating 
oil in 5-gal. cans or 15-gal. contain- 
ers. 

Tire repair business is big business, 
too, requiring a chunky outlay for 
equipment. But the pay-out is good, 
some getting $2.50 for a tire change. 

TBA Market—TBA is an indispens- 
able part of truck station business, 
but very few dealers have begun 
to tap their potential, according to 
all the supplier companies NPN con- 
tacted. 

Emphasis is more on tires, tubes 
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E-Z~-FILL 


Grease Gun 


Meofore(= am Ge)alicliat=is 


U. 8. PATENTS: 
No. 2,214,779, Wo. 2,266,827, No. 
2,313,845 and No. 2,328,363. Pat'd. 
in Canada 1942. 


@ Millions of pounds of grease are sold every 
year in these sturdy E-Z-Fill shipping contain- 
ers, because the grease gun loader feature 
saves time, work and waste .. . 


eliminates 


the messy grease paddle. 


Just screw the gun in the socket, draw out the plunger and remove gun 
That's all! The shut-off disc automatically prevents dripping. The con- 
tainer cover is never removed . . . protects grease from dirt, grit and mois- 
ture. The E-Z-FILL helps sell your product to farmers, industrial plants, 
garages, etc. Available in 25 and 35 Jb. sizes. 


OTHER G. P. & F. CONTAINERS 











G.P.4F. DOME TOP UTILITY CAN 
a dependable shippi tainer. . .a silent 
salesman. 5 gal. and 40 tb. sizes. 26 and 
28 gauge steel. 

G.P.4F. POURING DRUMS AND PAILS. 
with the new, fast, self-venting spout. 2', 
to 6 Gals. 22 to 29 gauge steel. 

Also standard 25. 35 and 50 Ib. GREASE 
PAILS, FLARING PAILS, GALVANIZED 
HALF BUSHEL BASKETS. G.P.&F. con- 
tainers are available in solid colors or 
lithographed designs. 





it’s Better to Ship in Steel 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
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TRUCK SERVICE STATIONS 





and batteries than on accessories. 
Tire-selling itself is a specialized job 
that requires experience and sales 
skill. Aggressive men can develop a 
good tire and battery business, a 
merchandising executive said, “but 
they have to be merchants.” 

Big accounts aren’t good TBA pros- 
pects because, with their volume, they 
buy directly from manufacturers at 
a discount the dealers can’t match. 
If a dealer can develop enough vol- 
ume to receive a hefty discount, he 
can work up a lucrative trade. 


Brokerage Service—This is helpful 

because many truckers don’t have 

5 ee : - “a their own facilities for lining up 

7 a y — oS eb aelde: cargo. A broker working out of a 

> — ; s io is ro-betwee _ -_ 

BUTANE IS STOCKED by some truck stations that get enough demand to warrant tation is a go-between for shipper 

li bout $10,000 f , Tank a Vnienatich-ancen ie ani Cecil and trucker and can expedite return 

> q $ % » rage. ‘ ‘ f é away . Ss. - nae “ . re 

spending about or storage anks must be Jocated awa} om o c hauls for drivers. Since “use factor 
Tank shown holds 8,000 gals. 





PASSENGER CAR TRADE is ordinarily a small part of truck station volume, but dealers make some bid for car business. At Larry 
Barrett's San Francisco outlet shown here, signs direct motorists to island nearest street. “Dry Ice” sign (center, above raised truck 
hood) advertises service for unrefrigerated rigs 








fe i in Fes oS eee = 7 Bet he ies ay x Big BP 
TYPICAL OPEN LAYOUT of Chevron truck stations. Various units are “held together” by 60’ fin over pump islands, so station 
isn’t lost in expanse of site. The 80’ x 16’ main station building has both office and merchandise display room 
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TBA DISPLAY ROOMS are features of most truck stations, which are placing more and more stress on TBA sales. 


in the economics of 
trucking, time lost waiting for a 
consignment can be costly. At the 
Barrett station, there are three 
brokers who dispatch shipments. 

Something else valuable is a com- 
plete message service. Some stations 
have teletype installations so drivers 
can communicate with their home 
offices. Many have public address 
systems for contacting truckers on 
the premises. Most of them have 
some sort of a bulletin board or 
clearing house so messages can be 
exchanged. 

Loading docks are useful, but not 
very prevalent. They run to another 
$8,000 to $9,000. 

Cost—Today, an average large 
truck station will cost between $150,- 
000 and $200,000, NPN was told by 
several company officials who spe- 
cialize in them. 

Retail sales manager of one com- 
pany said a station that cost $85,000 
at Redding, Calif., 10 years ago 
would cost between $150,000 and 
$165,000 today. Said an operations 
man, “You get started at $100,000 
wind up spending $200,000 and still 
don’t have too much to brag about.” 

Another major reported that its 
latest units, completed three years 
ago, cost $170,000 each. The Bar- 
rett station is valued at about $800.- 
000, most of which represents the 
value of the land, right in the heart 
of San Francisco. 


One of the most elaborate stations 
of all is the Associated layout of 


is important 
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is at Richfield outlet in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dick Stricklen and Walter Jaynes 
in Bakersfield, Calif. In 1946, the 
capital investment was publicized as 
$750,000 for a plant which also in- 
cluded restaurant, automobile and 
truck agency, mechanical service de- 
partment, body-building and frame- 
straightening department and other 
extras. A company official guessed 
it would take over $1,250,000 to du- 
plicate it today. 

Majority of the truck stations have 
been built by supplier companies 
which own them outright or have a 
big interest in them. 


Supplier Help—The supplier com- 
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& 


Room shown 


panies help the truck stations through 
company-employed sales merchandis- 
ers who work with the dealer and 
his employes. Richfield has 18 sales- 
men for its chain of 15 stations. 

Standard of California has a spe- 
cialist who does the master trouble- 
shooting at truck stations. When a 
dealer reports problems, the special- 
ist’s job is to work with him in check- 
ing the operation closely to dope out 
a solution. For such an assignment, 
the dealer’s full co-operation is need- 
ed, including his willingness to adopt 
suggestions. 


Manpower Headache — What are 
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CLEAN AND COMFORTABLE sleeping quarters enhance a truck station's popularity 
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You get much more 


out of a HEIL transport 7. 
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OU can’t just shout quality into a tank—you’ve 

got to build it in. And if it isn’t in the tank you 

buy — you'll pay for it later anyway — many 
times over — in higher operating cost, lower net 
income, more lost time, less years of performance. 
Heil transports are built up to a standard — not 
down to a price. There is no compromising with 
quality — no leaning on laurels. That’s why 
there’s a lot of tomorrow in Heil trailerized tanks 
today — why their sustained earning power has 
made them the most wanted transports — why 
you can divide their price tag by more years of 


dependable service and haul with Heil for less! 
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Research at Heil never stops. Nothing is ever 
quite “good enough.” No manufacturer can match 
the 51-year Heil record of profit-making contribu- 
tions to the petroleum industry. And because these 
developments are built into Heil tanks as soon 
as they are proven sound, you’re always ahead 
with Heil. 

Almost every major oil company in the world 
uses Heil tanks, They know that Heil transports 
are usually the last ones in the fleet to be replaced 
— and even then bring higher resale prices. That's 
why three out of four buyers of Heil tanks have 


bought them before — and are buying them again! 


ILco. 


DEPT. 3762, 3037 WEST MONTANA STREET © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 


District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Special purpose transports for milk, chemicals, liquid foods, wine, 


ink, detergents, liquefied petroleum gases, and other liquid products. 
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Heil Special Purpose Transports for every liquid 
hauling job. Heil has no reason to recommend 
onything but the right tank for your need — 
because Heil mokes them all! 





Heil Truck Tanks are available NOW — in a 
complete range of standard models — for city 
and rural delivery — in capacities of 1000 to 
2100 gallons. 


TANK LEADERSHIP FOR FIFTY-ONE YEARS 
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the problems connected with a truck 
station? 


The biggest problem for a dealer 
is acquiring a thoroughly reliable 
staff. Because a truck station has 
to be open night and day, the oper- 
ator must have men he can depend 
on when he's off duty or they can 
wreck his business. 

The manpower situation is tough, 
since turnover has been continuous. 
Working as an attendant is a hard, 
dirty job with long hours. So it isn’t 
attractive. Besides it requires special 
training to perform ably. Here com- 
pany merchandisers help the dealer 
train his employes. 

There are no set number of men for 
a station. Usually a merchandiser 
analyzes the station to determine 
what the requirements are and what 
the men should do. There may be six 
or more attendants. The Barrett sta- 
tion is manned by 10 attendants. Six 
more are employed in the retread 
plant. : 

The majority of the stations are 
organized by unions, and the em- 
ployes receive a uniform rate of pay 
which is above rates at conventional 
stations. In San Francisco, truck sta- 
tion men get $1.69 an hour. The work- 
week is 48 hours, with 40 hours at 
straight time and eight hours at time 


and a half. Men on night shifts re- 
ceive 10% more. 


Service Is ‘Must’——-A serious mis- 
take an operator can make is to for- 
get that truck drivers are as inter- 
ested in good service as the passen- 
ger car owner, a sales manager ob- 
served, noting that a truck repre- 
sents a greater responsibility because 
of the value of equipment and the 
cargo. Drivers expect top-notch serv- 
ice. Being at the wheel longer than 
the average motorist, they demand 
that the tires be serviced and the 
windshields cleaned. Drivers like 
cleanliness, this oil company official 
said. 


What Suppliers Think—From the 
oil supplying company’s standpoint, 
how good is the truck station? 

There seem to be mixed opinions. 
The marketing head of one major 
declared, “We don’t think much of 
them because the company doesn’t 
make much. Competition compels us 
to pare down our margin, with the 
result that there is big volume but 
not much profit. Besides, there is 
the big investment and the head- 
aches in keeping them going.” 

His counterpart in another West 
Coast major stated, “Based on past 
cost and volume, they are all right. 
Anything built as a true truck sta- 


tion has done well. We are happy 
with the returns.” 


Leaders in the West are Chevron 
with 47 stations, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated with 42 and Richfield with 15. 
Other majors and a few Independents 
have some representative stations. 
But in this business, if you don’t 
get in on the ground floor, it’s tough 
to catch up, said a marketing official 
of a major that hasn’t built many 
truck units. 


Building a Program—Richfield is a 
comparative newcomer, having en- 
tered that field in 1944 when the 
war was still on. Alec H. Harris of 
marketing was given the assignment 
of setting up a truck station program. 
It was estimated that about 25% of 
the oil and gasoline was being con- 
sumed by trucks, so Richfield want- 
ed to seek a share of that market. 

Richfield representatives talked to 
over 500 fleet owners, explaining 
what the company had in mind and 
inquiring about the services and types 
of stations the fleet owners desired. 
They talked to scores of truck driv- 
ers to learn about their likes and dis- 
likes. They rode trucks up and down 
the coast gathering information and 
ideas. 

Satisfied that there was a need 
and a place, Richfield immediately 
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CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY e ENID, OKLAHOMA scene aul 
Careful refining, in this one large, modern refinery, gives every 
dealer extra protection in the uniform quality of HI-V-I. A reliable 
source of supply . . . the finest paraffin-base Mid-Continent crude, 
adds more protection. Speedy delivery of all orders is made pos- 
sible by the strategic location of Warehouse stocks. Your territory 
may be open... write, wire or phone today for full details. 


Warehouse stocks: Oklahoma: Enid, Oklahoma City; Kansas: 


Hutchinson; Nebraska: Superior, Omaha, Grand Island, Lincoln; 
lowa: Mason City, Rock Rapids; Colorado: Denver; Texas: Amarillo. 
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converted four existing units into 
truck stations and built five others. 
Mr. Harris proceeded with the pro- 
gram until the chain of 15 was com- 
pleted in 1948 and since has been 
consolidating and exploiting it. 


Historically, truck stations go back 
to the 20’s when over-the-road vehi- 
cles began multiplying in the West. 
As the trucks became larger, re- 
quirements changed, and more com- 
prehensive planning went into truck 
stations. 


Truck stations are really the prede- 
cessors of the multi-pump, comment- 
ed an operations official. They ap- 
peared, long before the multi-pumps, 
with open layouts and canopies elimi- 
nated. Canopies cramped the layouts 
for the massive trucks, resulting in 
damage to station facilities. 


Principal post-war development 
was the minute and careful planning 
which makes them specialty stations. 


The philosophy of Richfield in build- 
ing truck units was expressed by 
Mr. Harris this way, “We have tried 
to pionerr by building in our 
15 motor freight truck stations all 
the things that fleet owners and op- 
erators have asked for. In doing this, 
we have kept in mind the personal 
safety, health and comfort of the 
drivers themselves. 


“We pay as much attention to good 
will at these stations as we do to 
that of the carriage trade at our pas- 
senger car stations.” 


API's Wilson Says Safety 
Is Public Relations Tool 


LONG BEACH, Calif.—-The oil in- 
dustry is concerned about the safe- 
ty of its customers with regard to 
the use of petroleum products, and 
it should tell them so, Franklin G. 
Wilson, head of the Institute’s Safe- 
ty and Fire Protection Services, told 
the Western Safety Conference here 
June 16. 


It is good public relations to teach 
customers the facts of life about the 
correct or safe usage of petroleum 
products, Mr. Wilson said, adding 
that it should be the aim of the oil 
safety experts to make the public 
think of the industry as the “keen- 
est, safety-minded industry in the 
world.” 


“Does the consumer, for instance, 
know that we are concerned about 
his safety; or does he think we are 
interested only in his cold cash? 
Maybe if he stopped to think, he’d 
realize that safety is just good busi- 
ness. We don’t want to sell him just 
once. We want him to come back 
and buy again. He may not be able 
to if our products and methods aren’t 
safe. The customer doesn’t stop to 
think of such things. Does he know? 
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Have we told him?” Mr. Wilson as- 
serted. 

He impressed on those attending 
the meeting that any safety program 
must give recognition to the fact 
that a company’s obligation for the 
proper performance of its products 
does not cease when a product passes 
into the custody of the customer. 

“Practically everything which is 
done in any industrial-safety program 
has some public relations value. For 
example, annual reports today fre- 
quently refer specifically to progress 


in the corporation’s accident-preven- 
tion program. Every petroleum in- 
dustry safety engineer has been called 
upon to describe the accomplishments 
of his company in the field of in- 
dustrial accident prevention to all 
sorts of non-industrial groups, such 
as civic, church and farm organiza- 
tions,” Mr. Wilson said. 

“It is clear that there is a defi- 
nite public consciousness of the fire- 
protection and accident-prevention 
work of the petroleum industry,” Mr. 
Wilson declared. 
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April Station Permit Valuations Up 


WASHINGTON—Dollar value of 
service station construction permits 
authorized for April of this year 
were 33.2% higher than in March, 
according to latest Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures. Valuation of serv- 
ice stations for the first quarter of 
this year, however, were only 13.5% 
above the last quarter for 1951 (see 
table below). 

Number of permits during April 
was up 18.5% over March, while 
first quarter permits this year ran 
5.4% ahead of the last quarter for 
1951. 

Figures are estimates by the 
bureau based on checks with local 
city and town officials. They include 
construction within urban places, 
which the bureau defines as covering 
all incorporated places of 2,500 pop- 
ulation or more in 1940, plus a few 
unincorporated civil divisions. Figures 
are from places containing about 
85% of U. S. urban population. 

The data do not represent the vol- 


Station Permits Authorized for April 
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ume of building actually started dur- 
ing each month, because no adjust- 
ment has been made for lapsed build- 
ing permits, nor for the lag between 
issuance of a permit and the actual 
start of construction. 


Need for Oil Divorcement 
Argued by Yale Professor 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Prof. Eu- 
gene V. Rostow of Yale Law School 
will say in the forthcoming June- 
July issue of Yale Law Journal that 
he still thinks divorcement of oil 
marketing and transportation is 
necessary to “real growth” of refining 
by Independents in the industry. 

This was one of his contentions in 
his controversial 1948 book, “A Na- 
tional Policy for the Oil Industry.” 

In the law journal article written 
in collaboration with the third-year 
Yale Law School student, Arthur S. 
Sachs, who is a member of the Jour- 
nal’s editorial board, Mr. Rostow 
concentrates his latest scrutiny of 


(Valuations shown in thousands of dollars) 





Number 

Ist Qtr. Last 
March April Total Qtr. 
1952 *1952 1952 1951 
264 313 682 647 

20 43 45 
3 9 s 13 
** ** > . 
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oe 2 2 6 
1 1 2 8 
** 7 3 > 
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12 16 36 28 
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15 15 28 36 
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3 ** g 9 
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1 3 3 * 
3 4 5 4 
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nae 2 2 2 
ee ** 1 . 
5 1 6 5 
2 2 4 5 
5 ee 5 5 
22 33 738 77% 
16 28 63 62 
3 2 9 6 
3 3 6 10 





























industry on purported controlling of 
production, on distribution methods 
(as wasteful) and entry of new firms. | 


He sees the majors limiting possi- 
bilities for entry of Independents in- 
to refining—and to some extent into 
marketing—and concludes therefore 
that the Justice Department in its 
seven-company West Coast suit is 
“not going far enough.” 

Mr. Rostow told NPN that he was 
prompted to write the article by fact 
there has been an upsurge of general 
interest in antitrust aspects. 

He added he believes industry is 
“better than it used to be” and has 
“sensed the public interest better.” 

At same time, he said, in this re- 
spect he had found the growth of 
Independents in refining in the post- 
war period not to mean very much. 

He explained that pipe line rates 
have gone down over the last 15 
years or so, making some difference 
in Independent refining growth. 


However, new Independents have 
been so located that they didn’t have 
to depend on pipe lines, he declared. 





Ist Qtr. Last 
March April Total Qtr. 
1952 *1952 1952 195. 

$2,924 $3,906 $8,076 $7,114 
190 387 4190 619 
29 81 85 144 
** ** . >. 
151 206 340 348 
atid 10 4 86 
10 15 25 41 
besad 75 36 » 
518 563 1,335 947 
117 57 272 256 
241 281 621 404 
160 225 442 287 
482 760 1,350 1,252 
210 294 415 419 
61 91 138 183 
50 198 261 253 
107 136 322 358 
54 41 214 39 
372 365 685 965 
91 58 236 139 
25 oe 94 166 
40 166 55 303 
111 57 177 210 
27 31 44 33 
45 oF 46 7 
33 53 33 107 
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** ** 34 18 
74 ee 101 67 
137 66 349 255 
94 150 233 128 
36 20 127 136 
65 130 321 87 
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46 20 231 174 
52 30 54 91 
185 154 257 403 
20 52 22 250 
26 35 56 2 
30 ae 30 14 
109 67 149 137 
$235 $1,086 $908 
57 od 177 90 
13 145 178 58 
oe 131 30 27 
165 268 701 733 
235 217 522 332 
7 62 37 ° 

21 68 71 49 
79 29 211 34 
9 38 35 60 
** ** 7 . 
21 5 41 30 
42 15 55 82 
65 ee 65 77 
263 414 681 601 
117 373 475 434 
63 14 153 51 
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Bank Sets Up Charge Account Service 
To Include Fuel Oil Budget Plans 


A retail store charge account serv- 
ice which covers a fuel oil budget 
plan has been developed by the 
Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, Long Island, N. Y. Inaug- 
urated a year ago, the plant now 
serves some 60 Nassau County mer- 
chants of which about 12 are fuel vil 
dealers, and more than 23,000 fam- 
ilies, including about 8,000 fuel oil 
accounts. 

Under the plan, the bank acts in 
the capacity of the credit department 
of a large department store, with the 
individual retailers treated as sep- 
arate departments. The customer 
with a Franklin National Charge Ac- 
count may charge items bought from 
the retail stores using the service 
and is sent one bill monthly by the 
bank covering all purchases. 


Biggest advantage, several fuel oil 
dealers feel, is that working capital 
can be used for expansion instead of 
being tied up in accounts receivable. 
In addition, the need for a bookkeep- 
ing staff virtually is eliminated, and 
the bank takes over the problem of 
customer credit. 


The Service Works This Way: The 


customer makes application for a 
charge account either direct to the 
bank or through a retailer using the 
service, and if accepted by the bank, 
is issued a credit identification card. 
When a purchase is made, a sales 
slip or delivery ticket furnished by 
the bank is issued by the firm with 
a duplicate sent to the bank. Sales 
slips are credited the day they are 
received at the bank. 

The fuel oil budget plan instead 
of just covering the heating season 
is set up on a 12-month basis, and 
can be started at any time. 

Customers like receiving only one 
statement covering all purchases 
from firms using the charge account 
plan which they can pay with one 
check and thus reduce their check 
charges, the bank has found. 

Cost of the service is 5% of dol- 
lar volume. One dealer estimated 
this is from 1.5 to 2% cheaper than 
handling the accounts himself. 

Describing the plan as “just what 
the small and middle-sized fuel oil 
dealer needs,” another dealer said the 
bank’s taking the responsibility for 
customer credit has given him more 
courage to go out after new accounts. 


OHI Refutes Claims of Gas Heat ‘Efficiency’ 


NEW YORK—Method used in Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York’s 
field test of domestic heating equip- 
ment is “open to question” so that its 
conclusion that oil burning equipment 
is on average only 70% as efficient 
as gas burning equipment using man- 
ufactured gas “is at best an unsup- 
ported claim.” This was Oil-Heat 
Institute of America’s answer to 
paper presented at semi-annual meet- 
ing of American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers in Cincinnati, June 16. 

Alf. L. Carroll, technical service di- 
vision manager, Consolidated Edison, 
said 51 residences using domestic fuel 
oil and 56 residents utilizing manu- 
factured gas for space heating in 
Westchester County, N. Y., were 
tested during an entire heating season. 
Tests, he said, were based on man- 
ufactured gas of 537 British thermal 
units per cu. ft. (Ed. Note: Data 
gathered by API show representative 
manufactured gases range from 98 
to 634 Btu per cu. ft at 60° F. and 
at a pressure of 30 in. of mercury, 
whereas representative natural gases 
range from 698 to 2,220 Btu under 
identical conditions). 
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Test also showed, he said, that in 
normal seasonal use 43% more fuel 
heat units are needed to do same 
heating job by oil than by manu- 
factured gas. 

“The author states that his data 
are based on ‘actual usage of gas and 
oil in the average home during a nor- 
mal heating season and not (on) ef- 
ficiencies determined in a laboratory 
in a test residence where conditions 
were artificial or controlled. Cer- 
tainly research conducted with a test 
residence under controlled conditions 
would be much more accurate than 
actual field consumption hooked up 
to any known method of heat-loss cal- 
culation,” OHI declared. 

Mr. Carroll said he used calculated 
hourly heat loss of house as a com- 
mon denominator for comparing oil 
and gas usage in different houses. 
He said this factor takes into ac- 
count many variables such as size 
of rooms, use of storm windows, 
weather stripping, insulation, amounts 
of glass and all other factors which 
have direct bearing on heating re- 
quirements. 

OHI pointed out that historically 


gas companies, sensitive about high 
gas rates, have insisted that heat- 
saving measures they recommended 
be carried out before houses were 
connected, and they made sure burn- 
ers were properly installed for best 
efficiency. This past situation prob- 
ably means, OHI said, that the 56 
gas heated houses surveyed were bet- 
ter constructed, with more insulation 
and better adjusted burners than the 
51 oil-heated residences. 


OHI said while Consolidated Edison 
mav feel that many variables “wash 
out” in 51 and 56 houses, Institute 
feels they would come closer to do- 
ing so in sampling of several thou- 
sand houses, although there are still 
basic differences in way public uses 
a more expensive fuel which will 
slant results. 


PAD, Public Utilities Meet 
On Future of Gas Limitation 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of public utility regulatory commis- 
sions of 15 states and the District 
of Columbia have been invited to a 
meeting with PAD here June 27 to 
discuss the possible modification or 
revocation of PAD Order No. 2, which 
limits natural gas sales in certain 
areas where gas supply has been 
short. 


Gas Expands — In Haverhill, Mass., 
the Haverhill Gas Light Co. has been 
given permission by PAD to add new 
large volume of industrial gas cus- 
tomers because the company has 
shown that its natural gas supply is 
adequate. 

In Ottawa, the Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co. has asked the Board of 
Transport Commissions for permis- 
sion to construct a natural gas pipe 
line from Peace River region of 
northern Alberta to British Columbia 
and states of Washington and Oregon. 


Competition for the oil heat dollar 
continues to grow as indicated by the 
first quarter gas revenues of gas 
utility and pipe line industry which 
totaled $815,000,000, up 11.1% over 
the same period in 1951. 

According to the American Gas 
Assn., revenues from industrial sales 
represented the highest percentage 
gain, rising 17.3% while residential 
gas revenues were up 9.5%. 

Total gas revenues reached a new 
peak of $2,289,000,000 during the 12 
month period ending March 31. At 
the end of March, 1952, 23,500,000 
residences were using gas, a gain of 
4.2%, compared with a year ago. 
Total customers in all classifications 
aggregated 25,500,000 up 4.3%. 
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Fire Protection Group Changes Rules 
On Oil Burner, Storage Installation 


By NPN Staff Writer 


NEW YORK-—National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. made several changes 
in its Standards tor the Installai.on of 
Oil Burning Equipments, Suggested 
Ordinance for the Storage, Handling 
and Use of Flammable Liquids, and 
in its Standards for the Storage and 
Handling of Liquefied Petroleum 
Gases (No. 58), at its 56th annual 
meeting June 9-13. 

Added to NFPA No. 31 Standards 
for the Installation of Oil Burning 
Equipments was the following: 

“Oil burning equipments shall be 
provided with some means for man- 
ually stopping the flow of oil to the 
burner from a conveniently located 
point at a safe distance from the 
burner. With electrically driven 
equipment this may be accomplished 
by a switch in the motor supply 
circuit, placed near the entrance to 
the room where the burner is located. 
A quick-closing valve in the oil sup- 
ply line, preferably outside the build- 
ing, may also be used.” 

NFPA No. 30-L Suggested Ordi- 
nance for the Storage, Handling and 
Use of Flammable Liquids was 
changed to read: “Tanks shall be 
covered with a minimum of two feet 


Send for Descriptive 
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of earth, or not less than one foot 
of earth on top of which shall be 
placed a slab of reinforced concrete 
not less than four inches thick.” 
Model ordinance previously required 
all underground tanks to be’ cov- 
ered with not less than two feet of 
earth. 

Basic rules under NFPA Standards 
for the Storage and Handling of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases (No. 58) 
were changed to provide for build- 
ing of higher working pressure con- 
tainers than previously permitted 
and correspondingly increased setting 
in safety valves. This was necessary 
because of extensive use of LP-gas in 
bus service where higher working 
pressure containers are being used, 
gas committee member explained. 


Revision states: “On containers 
with designed working pressures in 
excess of the minimum for 200 type 
containers ... the safety valve start 
to discharge pressure setting and min- 
imum flow requirements shall be 
either the same as for an equivalent 
size 200 type container,” or the start 
to discharge pressure setting shall 
follow previously established table in 
B.9 (b), and “minimum flow require- 
ments shall be as follows: 


XCEL-SO 


CALIBRATING 
deter TANKS 


Experience of REPETITION with hundreds of units has given us 
the “know-how” necessary to fabricate these REAL PRECISION 


INSTRUMENTS 


Building, calibrating and guaranteeing a cali- 


brating tank is specialized, painstaking work and is definitely 


” 


“out 


of the price-per-pound category 


All EXCEL-SO Calibrating Tanks are “Guaranteed Satisfactory,” 
are designed to conform to the A.P.I. tentative code +1101, but 
may be furnished with such modifications as you, the customer, 


may require 


WARNER LEWIS COMPANY, 


TULSA 


OKLAHOMA 


“1. The valve selected shall be of 
the same size and type as would be 
required to meet the flow require- 
ments for an equivalent size 200 type 
container, and 


“2. The valve shall be flow tested 
at 120% of the new maximum per- 
mitted start to discharge pressure 
setting, and 


“3. The coefficient of discharge un- 
der these new flow conditions shall 
not be less than 95% of that obtained 
when the same type and size of valve 
is set and flow tested for a 200 type 
container. The coefficient of dis- 
charge shall be calculated in accord- 
ance with the procedure outlined in 
the 1950 edition of the ASME Un- 
fired Pressure Vessel Code.” 


Provisions also were made to re- 
quire deflecting of the discharge of 
LP-gas through safety relief valve 
drain hole away from tank, piping 
and other fittings, as follows: 


“On a container having a water ca- 
pacity greater than 2,000 gals., the 
discharge from the safety relief valves 
shall be vented away from the con- 
tainer vertically upwards to a point 
at least seven feet above the con- 
tainer, and unobstructed to the open 
air in such a manner as to prevent 
any impingement of escaping gas up- 
on the container; loose fitting rain 
caps shall be used. Suitable provi- 
sion shall be made so that any liquid 
or condensate that may accumulate 
inside of the relief valve or its dis- 
charge pipe will not render the valve 
inoperative. If a drain is used, a 
means shall be provided to protect 
the container, adjacent containers, 
piping or equipment against impinge- 
ment of flame resulting from ignition 
of product escaping from the drain.” 

Panel including Franklin R. Fether- 
ston, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 

Imer O. Mattocks, American Petro- 
leum Institute, and H. Emerson 
Thomas, H. Emerson Thomas & As- 
sociates, answered questions from the 
floor on LP-gas at the fire marshals’ 
section meeting June 9. 


Tank Condition Test — Asked if 
there is any test by which condition 
of an underground tank can be de- 
termined after it has been in service 
and corrosion is suspected, panel 
agreed that soil analysis is the only 
test known at present. 

Questioned on whether one should 
ignite leaking gas when flow can- 
not be cut off immediately, consensus 
of panel was that it is better to dis- 
perse the gas with water, preferably 
with a hose with spray nozzle. Not 
knowing the concentration of the gas, 
there is always the danger that the 
person igniting it will be killed, it 
was pointed out. 


Use as Engine Fuel — Hugh V. 
Keepers, assistant manager of the 
Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Bureau of Texas, spoke on “An Ex- 
perience with LPG as a Motor Bus 
Fuel” before the session on hazardous 
materials. The San Antonio Transit 
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Co., he said, found propane about 
25% less expensive than liquid fuel. 
Time between overhauls has been ex- 
tended about 50%, and the oil drain 
period lengthened from about 3,000 
miles with liquid fuel to 12,000 to 18,- 
000 propane, he added. 


He described the transit company’s 
facilities as follows: 


By placing bulk storage facilities 
in the center of the bus parking area 
and providing a water spray system, 
company was able to install tanks in 
a heavily congested area and comply 
with restrictions on such installations. 
A heavy reinforced concrete dike was 
built to prevent a bus from running 
into the tanks or piping. The six ver- 
tical tanks, each with a capacity of 
5,000 water gals., are equipped with 
a water spray system based on 0.25 
of a gal. per minute per sq. ft. of 
area. In addition, to maintain normal 
operating pressures within the tanks 
during hot weather, automatic spray 
nozzles are installed at the top of 
each tank which are actuated when 
the pressure in the vessels approaches 
a predetermined setting. 


The transit company uses the same 
filling station for servicing propane 
powered and gasoline powered busses. 
Some changes were necessary when 
propane was added, including a new 
type of dispenser and heavy rein- 
forced concrete blocks in front of 
each dispenser unit. The station is 
equipped with a water fog system 
projecting both from the floor and 
ceiling. Each passageway is equipped 
with static drains which pass over 
an unpainted plate set in the top of 
the bus body. 


The propane unloading station is 
situated adjacent to the filling station 
and at the same point where gasoline 
is unloaded. “While this is not con- 
sidered the best arrangement, it is 
felt that it is satisfactory in this case 
as the transit company does not un- 
load vehicles at the same time that 
they service busses. The unloading is 
accomplished by differential pressure 
using a compressor to initiate the dif- 
ferential between the storage vessel 
and the unloading tank wagon, The 
unloading point also is protected by 
a water fog system covering the un- 
der sides of the tank trucks as well 
as the top portions. It also offers a 
screen of water between the vehicle 
and the filling station,” Mr. Keepers 
explained. 

All of the spray systems are op- 
erated manually, Maintenance per- 
sonnel are on duty 24 hours a day. 


Gas Detectors “In addition to 
these protective features, all areas 
in which gas might escape are pro- 
vided with automatic continuous 
flammable gas detectors. The stor- 
age area, the trench leading from the 
storage area to the filling station, 
the filling station itself, and the un- 
loading area are equipped with indi- 
vidual ‘Sniffer’ units connected to 
a.... gas dedector unit. There is in 
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addition to this, a similar unit con- 
nected to detectors in the four re- 
pair pits in the main shop building 
over which propane equipped busses 
are serviced. These detectors give im- 
mediate alarm to the operating per- 
sonnel should gas be in evidence in 
any of these locations. All pits are 
equipped with a mechanical] ventilat- 
ing system.” 

Under the inspection and testing 
program which the plant safety en- 
gineer put in operation, all valves, in- 
cluding relief valves, are tested regu- 
larly. “It is felt that the lack of op- 
erating difficulties has in a large 
part been due to the diligence of the 
personnel operating the testing and 
inspection program,” Mr. Keepers 
said. 


Gulf Builds More Storage 
Along Plantation Pipe Line 


PITTSBURGH—Gulf Oil Corp. is 
building 915,840 bbls. of additional 
tankage for gasoline and light stor- 
age at strategic points along Planta- 
tion Pipe Line as part of the com- 
pany’s projected $200,000,000 or more 
1952 expansion program. 

Tankage is expected to be erected 
by Nov. 1. Location, size and planned 
use of tanks follow: 

Greensboro, N. C., 80,580-bbl. dis- 
tillate fuel, 80,580-bbl. gasoline, 42,- 
970-bbl. gasoline, and two 42,870-bbl. 
kerosine. 

Charlotte, N. C., 32,900-bbl. 


gaso- 
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sn toosin Hlligb blend \ Lighteg 


is 
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line, two 54,390-bbl. kerosine, 
80,580-bbl. distillate fuel. 

Belton, S. C., 20,140-bbl. gasoline, 
55,950-bbl. kerosine, and 37,600-bb] 
distillate fuel. 

Spartanburg, S. C., two 55,950-bbl 
gasoline, 32,900-bbl. kerosine, and 
67,140-bbl. distillate fuel. 

Birmingham, Ala., 37,600-bbl. dis 
tillate. 

Montgomery, Ala., 20,140-bbl. gaso- 
line. 

Collins, Miss., 20,140 gasoline 


and 


Bruce Brown's PAD Work 
Gets Praise from Military 


WASHINGTON The generally 
hard-to-please military has warm 
words of praise for Bruce K. Brown 
who served as deputy PAD until 
June 1. A letter to PAD said 

“The fine balance you have main 
tained in keeping the military sup 
plied with all due fairness to thi 
petroleum industry, dividing the peri 
odical burdens equitably among all 
segments, both major and minor, has 
well merited our admiration,” the 
Munitions Board letter said. 

It was signed by Lt. Gen. T. B 
Larkin, U. S. Army, assistant chief 
of staff, G-4; Vice Adm. F. 8S. Low, 
U. S. Navy, deputy chief of naval 
operations (logistics), and Lt. Gen 
O. R. Cook, U. 8. Air Force, deputy 
chief of staffs, materiel. 
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NEW TEL PLANT—This new Ethyl Corp. plant along the Houston Ship Channel is about to begin production. Anti-knock com- 
pound for gasoline will be manufactured in the plant which occupies 80 acres. The “golf ball” on the right of the section of plant 


shown here is a 100,000-gal. water tower 


33% Increase in TEL Output Due Next Fall 


By NPN Staff Writer 


The nation’s operable capacity for 
making tetraethyl lead will be one- 
third higher next fall than it was 
early in the year. 

Ethyl Corp. is gearing up its new 
streamlined plant at Houston for full- 
scale production by late summer. 
About the same time, DuPont will be 
putting on stream facilities, to em- 
ploy a new continuous process, now 
nearing completion at Deepwater 
Point, N. J. 

For each manufacturer this will 
mean one-third more TEL capacity. 


For oil marketers it will be strong 
assurance they'll be able to keep up 
with the growing number of automo- 
biles on the road and also satisfy the 
automobile engine’s gradually rising 
antiknock requirements for some 
time to come—assuming refining ex- 
pansion and improvement proceeds as 
planned. 

The cause of national security will 
be considerably advanced, too. Re- 
ferring recently to the Houston plant, 
Ethyl’s president, E. L. Shea re- 
marked, “It ... means renewed as- 
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surance that the oil industry will be 
able to provide gasoline of acequate 
antiknock quality for the nation’s 
needs in war or in peace.” 

For two years, at least, say Ethyl 
executives, they foresee “ample” lead 
and other raw materials—as well, of 
course, as manufacturing capacity, at 
Houston and at Baton Rouge, where 
Ethyl’s initial plant has undergone a 
five-year expansion and moderniza- 
tion program. 

DuPont's old and new facilities all 
are at what it calls its Chambers 
Works, where it has diverse opera- 
tions. Its executives say that “so 
long as lead and sodium remain on 
the (government’s) free list, we an- 
ticipate no problem.” 

The country’s new capacity, big as 
it will loom at first, is coming on at 
a good time, at that. 

Octane rating of the nation’s gaso- 
line historically (since the early 
1930’s) has risen about one number 
a year—with gasoline demand grow- 
ing all the while. Since 1946, motor 
gasoline demand (through 1951) has 
increased 43%. Early in 1949, the 
rating of premium grade gasoline be- 
gan going up at about 2.6 numbers 


per year, and regular 1.8 numbers 
For the 18 months prior to the Korea 
conflict the over-all rate of increase 
was about 2 points per year (Ethy! 
Corp. figures). 

Government restrictions on TEL, 
of course, halted that rise temporar- 
ily, as is evident from the octane 
ratings reported by Ethyl annually in 
the table on p. 37. 

At the API Refining Division’s 
mid-year meeting in San Francisco 
in May, three Atlantic Refining tech- 
nologists predicted 1955 will see motor 
fuel octane ratings up about 4 num- 
bers over 1950, fo 88 (Research) for 
regular and 96 for premium. 

And they were assuming that the 
average TEL content of that 1955 
gasoline will be 2.5 ml. per gal. With 
the 1950 average calculated by Ethyl 
at 2.0 ml. per gal., that would mean a 
25% increase in TEL content over the 
five-year period. 

TEL wouldn’t, by any means, be 
doing the whole job of lifting gaso- 
line to the predicted ratings. In fact, 
the Atlantic technologists were say- 
ing that they believe that, even with 
that much more TEL content, the in- 
dustry should go in for a “reason- 
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able” amount of catalytic reforming, 
latest wrinkle in improved refining— 
on top of an anticipated expansion of 
crude runs to 7 million b/d and a pro- 
jected 610,000 b/d in new catalytic 
cracking capacity. 

One reason the technologists calcu- 
lated that way is that progressively 
greater quantities of TEL are re- 
quired the higher you boost gasoline 
up the octane scale. You quickly run 
into prohibitively large TEL require- 
ments from the economic standpoint. 


And, the Atlantic men said, “it is 
apparent that the currently planned 
(refining) expansion will just barely 
take care of the anticipated increase 
in crude running, and will offer no real 
help so far as octane considerations 
are concerned.” 


TEL currently adds an average of 
about 10 octane numbers to both reg- 
ular and premium fuels, and is used 


in more than 95% of all U. 8S. auto- 
motive gasoline, Ethyl engineers say. 

Ethyl’s new plant is built for the 
future, in that its present buildings 
cover only about 80 acres of a 400- 
acre tract, leaving “substantial” room 
for future growth. Like the Baton 
Rouge plant it is “completely” inte- 
grated. 

Ethyl also has looked to its distri- 
bution facilities. Since 1947-48, it 
has substantially expanded its two 
large storage and distribution ter- 
minals, at Edge Moor, Delaware, and 
Wilmington, California. The new 
plant, on the Houston Ship Channel, 
is an added supply point, of course. 

DuPont, except for terminal facili- 
ties at Deepwater Point, N. J., relies 
in distribution on its own supply of 
tank cars, routed to strategic loca- 
tions over the country. It sees ad- 
vantages of speed and safety in such 
use of tank cars for storage. 


Premium ‘Gas’ Sales ‘Settle’ at 28% 


About 28% of all motor gasoline 
sold last year was premium grade 
and 72% regular grade (see cover 
chart). This compares with more 
than 39% premium and less than 
61% regular grade sales in 1946. 

According to Ethyl Corp. computa- 
tions, percentage of premium to total 
motor gasoline sales in U. S. during 
the last six years is about as fol- 
lows: 


1946 39.4% 
1947 35.8 
1948 32.9 
1949 31.4 
1950 . 
1951 : , 28.2 


Using Bureau of Mines motor gaso- 
line figures (column marked “total’’) 
and the premium sales percent figures 
above, these approximate gallonage 
figures on premium and regular grade 
gasoline demand are computed: 


Motor Gasoline Demand 
(Billions of Gals.) 
Year Total Demand Premium Regular 
(Computed by NPN on 
(B. of M. figs.) basis of Ethyl data) 
eee 11.7 17.9 
1947 . 31.8 11.4 20.4 
SORTS <3 vec 11.3 23.0 
oy errr 11.4 24.9 
1950 .. ee 39.2 10.0 29.2 
|” eS 11.9 30.5 
Decline in percent of premium 
grade sales may be attributed to sev- 


eral factors. 


Percent of premium to total gaso- 
line sales during the war period were 
abnormally high. People had more 
money to spend and were motivated 
by various rather effective gasoline- 
buying impulses: 

Buying the best regardless of cost; 

With gasoline rationed, the theory 
that premium gasoline delivered more 
miles per gallon encouraged “the 
miles-buying” type of customer; 

Many cars operating under wartime 
short-trip conditions, engine knock be- 
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came a factor and premium fuel pro- 
vided the answer. 

The war ended, gasoline rationing 
ceased and motorists became less 
mileage conscious, reverting back to 
regular grade. The free spender had 
a little less money to spend and more 
places to spend it for items not avail- 
able during the war, so the tendency 
was to shift from premium to regular. 
New cars began appearing on the 
road and old “clunkers” disappeared. 
Others were able to recondition their 
cars again. So, demand for fuel of 
high antiknock quality declined. 


During the postwar period, other 


factors entered into the picture to 
abet the downward drift of premium 
sales. 


High Compression Engines——About 
in 1948 there was evident a trend 
toward higher compression engines 
with increased octane requirements, 
Premium fuel octane ratings rose to 
meet antiknock requirements of the 
new engines. A good percentage of 
these new car owners in the high 
compression bracket were natural 
premium fuel customers. 


Simultaneously, regular grade fuels 
went up in octane rating and in many 
instances were able to take care of 
new cars adequately and also take 
care of older cars which may have 
had knock difficulties. 


National Average Research Octane 
Number of Gasoline at the 
Service Station 
(Souree: Ethy! Corp.) 

Year Premium Regular 
1946. olnees 86.2 80.8 
1947 . or ; inka da 86.3 80.8 
1948. oes osesesses BES 81.0 
1949 .. eo o° . SS.1 82.5 
1950. oeereeeees 90.6 84.0 
BOOB  oiccceescsstens 90.7 83.9 

Judging from Ethyl Corp.’s figures, 
and weighing them against spot 
checks among oil marketers, it ap- 
pears that percentage of premium to 
total gasoline sales has leveled off at 
about 28%. Some marketers told 
NPN that, on a nationwide average, 
the 28% figure may be considered as 
about normal. For individual com- 
panies, the “normal” may be higher 
or lower than 28%, depending upon 
marketing area and the emphasis 
placed on the sale of either regular 
or premium, depending upon which 
grade a company want to push. 


Gasoline Octane Number at Service Stations 
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Residual Surplus Grows; ‘Gas’ Prices Strong 


No abatement in the surplus of heavy fuel in the na- 
tion was indicated in reports of refiners during the past 
week. Prices for residual either were lower or were 
seriously undermined by “discounts” in most areas, and 
wholesale trading was marked by the appearance of 
large quantities of heavy fuel-bearing crudes. 


Gasoline prices still were “strong at ceilings” in most 
districts, although there were signs that the spurt in 
buying on this product that followed the May refinery 
strikes already was on the wane. Distillates continued 
to be closely held at seaboard terminals. 


Heavy fuel had the dubious distinction of showing in- 
ventory increases ranging up to, 400,000 bbls. in every 
refinery district of the nation during the latest API re- 
porting week (June 14). There was one large inquiry 
in the market, that of the Argentine government for 37 
cargoes of bunker fuel for delivery over the last half of 
the year, but consensus of the trade was that prompt 
spot takers of No. 6 fuel were extremely hard to find. 
These same sources pointed out that the Argentine in- 
quiry in all likelihood will be filled in the Caribbean, the 
closest supply source. 


As in the recent past, the most pronounced weakness 
in heavy fuel prices was evident in the Mid-Continent. 
Reports were current of sales in Oklahoma of No. 6 fuel 
as low as 80c per bbl., and one refiner disclosed that he 
was so anxious to move out excess supplies of residual 
that he “would close (his) eyes on price.” 


In Central West Texas, prices for No. 6 were reported 
35c per bbl. lower at $1.40. Price for the same product 
in Arkansas declined 5c to $1.70 per bbl. 

While there were no changes reported in the $1.15 price 
of several Oklahoma refiners for No. 6, or the 6.2c per gal. 
quotation of two Chicago terminal operators, very little 
in the way of spot sales were said to have been closed 
at these levels. 

In Central Michigan, “discounts” of No. 6 fuel, depend- 
ing on the size of the purchase, reportedly were available 
in amounts ranging from 0.25 to 0.75c per gal. 

The seaboard supply situation on residual was little 
different from that in the interior. Full terminals were 
reported at principal points on the East Coast, and stocks 


were building at refineries both in the U. S. Gulf and the 
Caribbean. 


NPN learned that output at the largest operating re- 
finery in the Caribbean (the world’s largest since the 
closing of Abadan) had been cut back by 60,000 b/d be- 
cause of the build-up in stocks of bunker fuel. Aggravat- 
ing this situation was the frequent cancellation of bunker 
fuel orders from Canada and Western Europe, and some 
sources commented that the only industrial nation cur- 
rently absorbing fully its No. 6 fuel production was 
Western Germany. 

In the U. S., reduced industrial and ships’ bunkering 
demands were blamed for the surplus of residual, and 
not conversions from oil to coal by manufacturing con- 


cerns. Adding vulnerability to No. 6 prices were reports 
that soft coal supplies above ground now are “mountain- 
ous”’ and prices “extremely cheap.” 

An offering of 500,000 bbls. of heavy Panuco (Mexican) 
crude at $2.15 per bbl. was said to have found n6 takers 
among Gulf or East Coast refiners. This oil gives high 
yield of bunker fuel and asphalt. 


Spot gasoline demand was strong in all areas, and there 
were reports of large acquisitions of the product at the 
Gulf either through outright purchase or exchanges. Five 
cargoes of regular-grade were said to have been sold at 
“low OILGRAM” (lic for 86 oct. at time of the sales), 
and an equally large quantity of gasoline reportedly was 
traded for sweet crude, the receiver of the gasoline ac- 
cepting deliveries in monthly installments over the bal- 
ance of the year. 


No offerings of gasoline were reported on the East 
Coast. On the West Coast, one major said that he haa 
no intention of relaxing his three-month-old rationing of 
premium grade to his regular customers. 


With an East Coast price increase in the offing for dis- 
tillates, very little trading in these products was reported. 

Only three suppliers, all of them Independents, submit- 
ted bids to supply New York City’s Board of Transpor- 
tation with Diesel fuel oil during the seven-month period 
beginning Aug. 1. 

In four items, Board’s tender called for total of 7,415,- 
000 gals. of 50 cetane Diesel for tank wagon delivery in 
four of the city’s boroughs—Manhattan (583,000 gals.), 
Brooklyn (2,800,000), Queens (2,317,000), and Richmond 
(1,715,000). 

Morania Oil Co. was apparent low with price of 11.23c 
gal., entire quantity, in all four boroughs. : 

Whale Oil Co. bid 12.64c gal. for the Brooklyn and 
Queens items. 

Paragon Oil Co. bid 12.8c gal. for all four boroughs, 
with product “an alternate fuel (45 cetane) heretofore 
acceptable” to Transportation Board. 

Contract prices are to escalate with New York Harbor 
barge prices for kerosine of Atlantic Refining, Esso 
Standard and Socony-Vacuum as shown in New York 
Journal of Commerce. 

In contrast to the scanty offerings to supply Diesel 
fuel at New York, a Department of the Army requirement 
of 5,200,000 gals. of fog oil for delivery during the three 
months beginning Aug. 1 was heavily oversubscribed in 
bids opened here late last week by Armed Services Petro- 
leum Purchasing Agency. Seventeen bids offered total 
of 42,950,000 gals. 

Golden Bear Oil Co., Los Angeles, was low biduer on 
950,000 gals. of fog oil (U. S. Army Spec. 97-54-27A) 
for delivery in August, and has been awarded contract 
at price of 18.39c gal. FOB Long Beach (17.88c FOB 
Oildale, Calif.) in government-furnished 55-gal. drums. 

Awards have not yet been made against balance of the 
5,200,000 gal. fog oil requirement to be supplied in gov- 
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Summary of-Daily Gasoline Prices (June 17 through June 23) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 


N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas & =. Mex. eprdl oe 


(Truck Tnsp 


E. Tex. ° ee 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tsp. ) eecenecs 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 


N, Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 


E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck ‘rnen} 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 

N, Tex. (Texas 
W. Tex. (Texas & 9 Mex. shpt.) 
E, Tex. (Truck Tns 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.) ee 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt) .. 


E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck phan} 660 ce 000 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, rage 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern, abi) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis 
‘ exas & New ‘Mex. shpt.) 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) . 
(Truck Tnsp.) ° 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.) es 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regaine) § 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt 
Okla.’ Group 3 (Norther, sabi) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis 
Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) os 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Geoup 3 2 ans) 

. (Texas & N wr Mex. shpt. 
. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ......-. 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 





Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. ecndante: 
ad Zork harbor 
ew York harbor, barges 
Philaderphis 
se barges . 
3altimore 


Motor Gnnsiine 85 Oct. (Regular): 
New York harbor cove 
New pees. epee. barges ..... 
Philadeip 





Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) 
86 Oct. (Regular) 
Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) 
86 Oct, (Regular) 


Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


& New Mex, shpt.) .. 


Friday 

dune 20 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


Monday 
June 23 
13.2-13.25(2) 
2.5 


11.5-11.75 °5-11.75 
10.75-11.25 


(4)10.5-10.875 
(5) 10.375-10.625 
-375-10.5 


(4)10.5-10.875 
(5)10. are 10. — 


16.75-11.25 
(2)10.75-11 


9.5-10.125 
9.375-10 
9.75(2) 
9.75-10.8 

(2)10.25-10.5 
9.875-10.5 
10-10.5 
13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


15.15-15.2 
15.06 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13 a ie 35 13.85-14.35 


13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 
13.7-12.9 

7-12. 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2 


dune 19 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 
12 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


(4)10.5-10.875 
(5)10.375-10.625 
(4)10.375-10.5 


10.75-11.25 
(2)10.75-11 


9.5-10.125 
9.375-10 


85-15 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 


ednesday 
dune 18 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


12 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


(4)10.5-10.875 
(5)10.375-10.625 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 

15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 
ae 9 
13. 
13. 
12 


13.76-14 
12.7512) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


dune 17 
-13.25(2) 


(4)10.5-10.875 

(5)10.375-10.625 

(4) 10. .375-10.5 
1.25 


io. 
(2) 14 


x9.5-10.125 
9.375-1 
2 


9 5- id s 
(2)30, 25-10.5 
875-10.5 
30-105 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15. 15-15.2 


15.06 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14..%5 


90 Oct. ) 
86 Oct. 12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 


12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





ernment-furnished 55-gal. drums, but following three bid- 
ders were next lowest: 

California Oil Co., New York, 22.5c gal. FAS New 
Orleans; Penola, Inc., New York, 22.9c FAS Houston 
(22.03c FOB Baytown, Tex.) 24.1c FAS New York (23.1¢ 
FOB Bayonne, N. J.); and Prairie States Oil & Grease Co., 
Danville, Ill., 23c FOB lighter, New Orleans, 1% discount 
10 days. California Oil offered 2,000,000 gals., Penola 
5,200,000 gals., and Prairie States 250,000 gals. 

Most lubricating oil remained plentiful both at Mid- 
Continent and Gulf Coast shipping points, especially the 
lighter grades, according to reports. “Discounts” of ic 
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for prompt shipment of 150 vis. Penna-grade neutral still 
were obtainable, but other lubricating oils in the Western 
Penna. field continued hard to find. 

Supplies of butane have eased considerably recently in 
the Midwest and Southwest, but LP-gas sources said 
prices for propane continued relatively steady in these 
areas. 

At Philadelphia, a major marketer reported that his 
propane price for new business was 8c, following OPS 
approval of a tank car increase from 7c. His new price is 
the same as quoted by other suppliers in the Philadelphia 
district. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
39 and the price tables appearing on pages 42-47 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown, In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 45, all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











GULF COAST 


Gasoline Demand Dominates Trading 


Demands for top-quality gasolines and unleaded blend- 
ing material continued to dominate trading in the Gulf 
cargo market the past week. A recent transaction in- 
volving two cargoes of 86 oct. regular-grade sold to a 
major oil company at “the low Gulf price for the grade 
(lle at time of the sale) on date of lifting” some time 
in July, was disclosed. However, most would-be buyers 
of gasoline found that the only way they could bring out 
offerings was to give up other light products in exchange. 

Kerosine eased somewhat, at least to the extent that 
small offerings were appearing at “premiums” (over 9c) 
but No. 2 fuel and gas oils still were tight for all nearby 
positions. Furthermore, some large refiners are said to 
feel that they have promised so much No. 2 fuel in order 
to obtain gasoline currently that their distillate supplies 
may be jeopardized for next fall. The exchange for gas- 
oline that has been most popular has been to give up a 
cargo of No. 2 fuel for lifting in September or later, for 
a cargo of gasoline in August or earlier. One Independ- 
ent refiner reportedly improved his sweet crude position 
by exchanging several cargoes of gasoline, and several 
large refiners apparently were willing to make such a 
trade, for most of them were long on crude and short on 
some of the refined oils. 

New inquiries in the market included a cargo of 48-52 
d.i. gas oil for early export, a cargo of kerosine for 
August lifting, and a cargo of 79 oct. gasoline for the 
Far East. Demand also was reported for one cargo 
quantity of sweet crude. 

New inquiries covered virtually all products except 
bunker fuel, consensus in the trade being that Argentina’s 
requirement of 37 cargoes of residual for the last half 
of this year will be filled entirely from the Caribbean. 

Bunker prices were “weak,” according to most sources, 
and several said that a bid of $1.65 (if a spot buyer 
could be found) probably would bring out large offerings. 
Quotations reported by refiners ranged upward from $1.75 
for bunker fuel. 

Aggravating the surplus of bunker fuel at the Gulf 


Coast was the arrival of about 60 cars per day from the 
Mid-Continent, trade sources said. In addition, heavy fuel 
trading in cargo lots was stifled by a large accumulation 
of material in the Caribbean, and one large refiner is 
said to have cut back runs by 60,000 b/d because his 
bunker oil tanks were full. 

The surplus of heavy fuel was a “general situation,” 
several sources declared, one citing that heavy Venezuelan 
and Mexican crudes now have developed a surplus as a 
result. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Product Demand Varies Sharply 


Atlantic Seaboard terminal districts presented a “‘con- 
fused” pattern of demand during the past week, with 
gasoline virtually impossible to purchase in spot quan- 
tities and heavy fuel equally difficult to sell. At the 
same time, distillate fuel oils were “artificially tight” in 
a mid-summer market. 


Until they can move additional supplies of gasoline 
up from the Gulf, many marketers were running nip-and- 
tuck in meeting demand, with the result that few offer- 
ings at whoiesale were made. 

That demand for distillate fuel oils was as strong as 
for gasoline largely was accounted for by an OPS-ap- 
proved price increase for kerosine and No. 2 fuel in the 
offing. There were only occasional offerings of No. 2 
fuel reported at New York harbor, and one of the few 
trades disclosed ‘was the purchase of 5,000 bbls. at 9.25c 
and resale of the same material at 9.4c by a secondary 
supplier. 

In the South, suppliers at points in Florida reported 
heavy sales of kerosine to tobacco-curing customers in 
Georgia, and one said that demand was such that his ter- 
minal was making day-and-night shipments both by tank 
car and truck transport. 

Whereas ready buyers could be found for gasoline and 
distillates, the demand for heavy fuel was dormant, ac- 
cording to reports. At New York and Philadelphia, sup- 
pliers were said to be offering distillates which they nor- 
mally would hold for their regular customers only, in 
order to move out surplus quantities of heavy fuel. 

That such a sudden surplus of bunker fuel has devel- 
oped in eastern districts was blamed on overestimated 
demands of industrial and ships’ bunkering customers, in 
addition to the curtailed demand from steel mills. Heavy 
fuel prices were “weak” in most districts north of Nor- 
folk, it was said. Adding vulnerability to prices for No. 
6 fuel was the fact that soft coal inventories were de- 
scribed as “mountainous” and prices “extremely cheap,” 
although no switching from fuel oil to coal was reported. 

Prices were reported unchanged, with general advance 
in kerosine and No. 2 fuel awaiting the final nod from 
Washington at the week’s end. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Gasoline, Residuals in Divergent Trends 


Effect of recent refinery strikes on gasoline and a de- 
layed action on residual fuel brought on by steel strikes 
made divergent market trends in those two products more 
pronounced in Chicago District last week. 

While no price changes were reported for any product, 
residual fuel reportedly was available at slight “dis- 
counts” if consumer-buyer filled storage while steel mills 
remained struck. Light fuels were steady in face of quiet 
demand. 

Because of gasoline’s strength in open market, with 
most refiners reportedly buyers, there was much specu- 
lation in the trade as to when Chicago area tank wagon 
prices would return to “normal.” Sources pointed out 
prices were “about” 0.6c under tank wagon ceilings al- 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
June 23 . ° vena ° 15.36 11.65 
Month Ago . eee o ‘ 15.34 11.62 
Year Ago. e ers 15.06 11.67 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 


Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla.. Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











lowed under OPS regulations, including 0.1c allowable 
because of recent freight rate increase. 

Meanwhile, weakness brought on by skidding Mid-Con- 
tinent prices for No. 6 fuel caused some suppliers to re- 
view price schedules with thought of “saving” local mar- 
kets from inroads of “low outside” offerings. The week 
ended with price cuts still under consideration. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Residual Prices Remain Skittish 


Although no changes in quotations were reported by 
Midwest refiners for any product last week, residual fuel 
prices to resellers continued downward. Light fuels were 
steady with refiners carrying out limited amount of sum- 
mer filling of jobber storage. Gasoline demand continued 
strong among primary suppliers, but open market de- 
mand from jobbers was quiet. 

While there was virtually no response from buyers, 
refiners tried to stimulate demand among Northern users 
of heavy fuel by reducing prices of No. 6 fuel to resellers. 
In one or two instances a “new low” on the current down- 
ward price move was reached when it was disclosed one 
tank car marketer offered product to another reseller at 
$0.90. While a number of refiners strongly resisted this 
downward trend in prices, especially those with road oil 
business to help keep inventories in line, one refiner said 
he was offering product for shipment to the Gulf with his 
“eyes closed on price.” 

A purchase of 6,000 bbls. of No. 6 fuel at $0.90, Group 
3, for resale, was disclosed by a marketer. Quotations 
reported by refiners for No. 6 to the trade ranged from 
$1.15 to $1.35. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
No. 6 Fuel ‘Special Discounts’ Widen 


Recent refinery strikes and current steel strikes con- 
tinued to have depressing effect on residual fuel prices 
and brought a widening of “special discounts” in Central 
Michigan last week, according to several trade sources. 
No trading was disclosed in any product, however, and 
refiners’ quotations were unchanged. 

Refiners said there was a small amount of summer 
filling of jobber storage going on, but refiners tended to 
hold off offering against inquiries from other than their 
regular customers. One refiner said three-weeks’ loss of 
tanker use had stimulated interest of large refiners in 
local distillate market. One »ending deal sought an 
amount over the winter equa: to quantity taken during 
the summer. 

Depending on size of purchase, refiners and other trade 
sources said “special discount” offerings on No. 6 fuel 
ranged in price from 6.5c to 7c, FOB Central Michigan; 
quotations to the trade reported by refiners ranged from 
7.25 to 8.25c. Sources said softness was result of 0.8c 
cut in FOB Detroit price to 7.6c on May 26, and subse- 
quent effect on manufacturing by the steel strike. 

Gasoline continued firm with a number of refiners in- 
dicating inventories would remain on low side most of 
the summer. 
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WESTERN PENNA. 
Supply Status of Most Products Static 


Supply position and prices for most products were re- 
ported unchanged in Western Penna. the past week. 
Heavy lubricating oils still were hard to find, light neu- 
tral easy, gasoline and fuel oils fairly steady, and waxes 
and petrolatums remaingd weak. 

Bright stock and cylinder oils continued to be the most 
difficult items for buyers to obtain. Occasional cars of 
cylinder stock were available, trade sources said, although 
generally speaking these oils were available on an inter- 
refinery basis and only in exchange for bright stock. 

Buyers’ offers to accept neutral oil “tie-ins” reportedly 
brought out few new offerings of bright stock although 
one broker disclosed purchase of one car of bright stock 
at 30c by taking three cars of 200 vis. neutral at 28c. 
Quotations to the trade reported by refiners ranged from 
30 to 33c and 28 to 31c for the two products, respectively. 

Supplies of 150 vis. neutral were freely available and 
“discounts” of 1c were said to be obtainable. Refiners’ 
quotations, however, were unchanged, ranging from 27 
to 30c. 

Gasoline sales for the field as a whole were at a high 
rate although refiners in the Pittsburgh district indicated 
some slackening in demand resulting from curtailed con- 
sumption by steel workers. 

Some refiners reported their distributors were stocking 
up on heating oils on the assumption that OPS’ ceiling 
price boost on the East Coast will extend inland to the 
Ohio border. On the other hand, the steel strike has re- 
duced industrial sales of No. 2 fuel, one seller comment- 
ing that his volume was only 30% of normal for this 
season. Increased use of natural gas in the Pittsburgh 
area also has been big factor in curtailed fuel oil sales, 
he added. 

Export demand for crude scale wax and petrolatums 
ranged from “spotty” to “weak,”’ while domestic call for 
both products was fairly steady. Reports of price shading 
lacked confirmation. 


MID-CONTINENT 


‘Residual Surplus Floods Market 


Surpluses of residual fuel in the Mid-Continent had ac- 
cumulated to the point where, even at deeply weakened 
prices, market outlets were reported insufficient to take 
up production, the third week in June. Chief outlet for 
residual the past few weeks has been the Gulf Coast, but 
late-in-week reports indicated Gulf Coast buyers were 
losing interest in the material. Distillate fuels were in 
slow demand, but in most instances refiners were building 
inventories for the next heating season. Gasoline was ex- 
tremely tight in nearly all districts. 

Quotations for No. 6 fuel were off 2.5c to $1.30 in 
Kansas; off 5c to $1.25 in North Texas; 35c lower at $1.40 
in Central West Texas. In Arkansas, quotations were off 
5c for Nos. 4, 5, and 6 fuels, with No. 6 quoted at $1.75. 
Quotations for No. 3 were unchanged, ranging upward 
from $1.15. At the same time, sales netting 80c, Okla- 
homa refinery, were widely reported. Conventional lubri- 
cating oils, neutrals and bright stocks, were offered 0.5 
to 1c lower, FOB Tulsa, for domestic shipments. 

Sharply cut residual consumption with steel strike has 
brought about nearly unmanageable residual accumula- 
tions, it was said. With “normal” outlets, local and 

(Continued on p. 50) 





Crude Oil Prices 
No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during the week ended June 21, For complete 
crude price schedules see p. 48-49 of this issue. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 23 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- Service invoice. 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 





ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) CALIFORNIA 
GASOLINE Oct, Prem, rere 


Oct. Prem, becxeker osve 90 
OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) Oct. Reg. . setenen TE pod Oct Sg 


88 Oct. Prem, ........ (2)11.5-11.875 Oct. M & below 
SS Oot, ROB. osseves 2% (4)10.5-10.875 San Fran. dist.: 
SO Oct. Reg. ‘ na anes KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 90 Oct. Prem 
60 Oct. M & below . . x9.625-10.125 Ot I eee nese rons 80 Oct. Reg 
ee ee ms 11.6—11.8 
B Oct. Prem, , ‘ : 11.5—12.375x San Joaquin Valley dist. : 
icLA.. G 3 (N ee ae bus seee 90 Oct. Prem. 
OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) Oct. Reg. Panwa 10.5-11.375% 80 Oct. Reg. 
8S Oct. Prem. ‘ ~ «+++ €5)11.375-11. 75x 50 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5—10.875 
82 Oct. Reg. cue Koka (5)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below . ‘ 9.375-10 


Los Angeles dist. : 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem, .... + 3.72 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) * Goong “> apap aati ot LUBRICATING OILS 
. WESTERN PENNA. 
88 Oct. Prem .............(3)11.375-11.75 Oi City: 
82 Oct. Reg. Lee RS. (4)10.375-10.5 90 Oct. Prem. es oe ees 3.75-13.¢ Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.75(2) 86 Oct. Reg. Becees ‘ e reported, to jobbers & compounders only 
Pittsburgh: Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° F. 200 
90 ee ee os 5 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 86 Oct. Reg. ........... 2. A. a wee eeeeees 
».T. 
Oct. ee abeetncaeede 13.2-13.25(2) CENTRAL MICHIGAN 15 p.t. 
ee | os 12.75(2) " 25 p.t. i 3 ‘ (2)28—2 
Oct, Prom. ............ °(3)18-12.5 eee ee en 150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 
PL ,. adetasceondens 12 ae a ek roe - 0 p.t. SO 
eG a bes veeenrecs 10.75-11.7 an — —. a A i one ( 10 pt 
Oct, Reg, = Sa ee 10.75-11.25 i ere “1225-127 15 p.t. 
Oct. Reg puted 10.75~11.25 Str pal a aL —  . rigs apt 25 p.t. 
Oct. M & below ...... 9.75-10.8 Detroit shpt, 


31.5 


Bright Stocks 
‘ s.c : . 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col, 
' TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shot.) OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 10 p.t. Sp ROPE 32.5 
Ohio points: es cot bis ar 


Oct, Prem. see eeeeees 12.5 yeas 14.0 mt... Sah ie (2)30-33 
SR, anche bdaWes 6 12.5-12.75 


Oct. Prem Af . 12(2) 
5 Oct. Prem. tenes ‘ 11.75-12 
iy pecan Awa Dac UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >CGa=—<U 
Oct. Reg. gran outa (2)10.75-11 \ 
Oct. M & below ....... (2)10.25-10.5 
il ada ata ( CONFIDENCE THAT IS 
Oct, Prem. otoxe oe 12 
Oot, rem anne es BUILT ON QUALITY 
SS a naan dd mew on 11.75-12 
Oct. Prem, 605.9260 . 11.5-11.75 
Oct. Reg. .... bs . 10.75—11.25 . 
Oct. Reg. 20200 10.5-11 @ Put your brand on a UNITED product with full 
c ° eee = ee . ** 
Oct. M & below ...... 9.875-10.5 confidence that you are marketing the world’s 
a 8 eR finest motor oil made from 100° Pure Pennsyl- 
INT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 2 2 
he EP ot ER i ate 2 vania Grade Crude. Quality forms the keystone of 
82 Oct. Reg. bud da atomet 10.75 . . . 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 10-10.5 the world-wide reputation UNITED lubricants 
have won during the past fifty years. Your brand 
can have no better sales appeal than this CONFI- 


DENCE built on QUALITY. 





REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


a 100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 
and Petroleem 
Marketers Preducts 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 


MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r. filterb’! 2543) 
650 s.r ’ > 2743) 
600 flash as 20(3) 
630 flash 30142) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 
FOB Tulsa Wasis, for domestic shipment only 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p 
Neutral Oils—C onventional 
Pale Oils c ol. 
60-85 vis 
86-110 vis 
150 vis 
180 vis 
200 vis. 
250 vis 
280 vis 
300 vis. 
Bright Stock—4 onventional 
200 vis. D 

10-25 p.p 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p 

10-25 p.p 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p 
Bright Stock—NSolvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i 32 
Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 v.i.) 
170-180 vis (2)21 
200-210 vis. : (2)22-2 
300 vis. ‘ (2)24-2 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green . 21 
GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i 34 
Neutral Oills—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 y 
100 vis. 
200 vis 
300 vis. 
500 vis 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 

(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 

PALE OILS: 

Vis. 

100 4-2% ‘ (2)12-12.5(4) 
200 i cbcas (2)13-13.5(4) 
300 < 14(6) 
500 6-3% 15(6) 
750 : ° 16(6) 
1200 : (2)17-17.5(3) 
2000 . (2)18-19(4) 
RED 

Vis. 

100 12-—12.5(4) 
200 )13-13.5(4) 
300 5 ° 14(6) 
500 5 2 . 15/6) 
750 5 16/6) 
1200 5 (2)17-17.544) 
2000 5-6 : on (2)18-19(4) 


Ce Wo te Co We Wo be 


INDUSTRIAL 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 
—_ 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNe 23 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w 

42-44 w.iw 

Range oil 

58 & above D.I. Diesel 

No, 1 fuel 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

41-43 w.w (4)8.75~9(2) 
42-44 w.w (5)8.75-9(3) 
Range oil 8.75(2) 
58S & above D.I. Diesel (6)8.5-9 

No. 1 fuel (5)8.5-8.75(3) 
No. 2 fuel (5)7.875-8. 125(2) 
No. 3 fuel 25-7.875 
No. 6 fuel 5-1.35(2) 


MIDWESTERN (‘Group 3 basis) 

41-43 w.w ‘ (2)8. 75-9 

2-44 w.w (4)8.75-9 

Range oil ; 4 

58 & above D.I. Diesel ... (4)8.5-8.87 

No. 1 fuel (4)8.5-8.75 
> 


5 


No, 2 fuel ° (4)7. 875-8 
No. 6 fuel . . $1.15-1.35 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
41-43 w.w ed , (2)8.75-9.5 
2-44 w.w ‘ ss) 
58 & above D.I, Diesel : 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, 

41-43 w.w , : 
42-44 w.w 9.25-10.! 
58 & above D.1. Diesel 9.5 

No. 1 fuel ‘ : 8.75-9.25(2) 
No. 2 fuel ° 8.5-9.25 
No. 6 fuel $1.30-1.75 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w o0 

42-44 w.w 9(3) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 8.25-9.25 
No fuel 9.125 
No fuel 

No fuel 


9-9.25(2) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w 99.5 
58 & above D.I. Diesel .. 75 
U.G.1, gas oil 
No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 5 fuel 


No. 6 fuel x$1.40-2.00 


LUBRICATING OILS 


for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w (2)9—4 
52 below D.I. Diesel 
58 & above D.1. Diesel 2)9-9 
No, 1 fuel 9.62 
No, 2 fuel 59.4 
No. 4 fuel 

No. 5 fuel 

No, 6 fuel 


> S75 
9.3% 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
42-44 W.w 

Tractor fuel 

Diesel fuel 52 & below 

Diesel fuel 58 & above 

No, 2 fuel 

No, 3 fuel 

No fuel 

No. 5 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

36-40 gravity fuel 


On City: 

Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

36-40 gravity fuel 


Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine 

No, 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

36-40 gravity fuel 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries. } 
Range oil 

46-49 w.w. kero 

P.W. distillate 

No, 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel 

U.G.1. gas oil 

No, 5 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


OH10— Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for del 
Ohio points 

Kerosine 11.9 
No, 1 fuel 11.7 
No. 2 fuel 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med 11.7 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300, 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


San Francisco 

40-43 w.w 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributor~ in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. Prem. 
88 Oct. Prem 
84 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct. Reg 
Light Fuel Oils 
Range oil 

No. 2 fuel 


55-13.7: 


12. 


(2)11.8-12. 7: 
(2)10.9-11.25(2) 
(2)9.9-10.375 

Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur .. 
No, 5, high sulfur 
No, 6, low sulfur .. 
No. 6, high sulfur 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 
124-126 


in Bulk) 


A.m.p. 
A.m.p 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP. 3° higher 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. 
prices are FOB refinery: scale 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls., 
in bags or cartons. 


than 
Domestic 
in bags or 
Export prices 
fully refined 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white 


Fully Refined: 


N.Y. Domestic 


5.6(2) 


N.Y. Export 
5.6(2) 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.4513) 


7.5513) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55-8.3 
9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent ... 
Cleaners naphtha ... 
V.M.&P. naphtha .. 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzol diluent 


11.3753) 
11.875(2) 
11.8754) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
| (2)12.125-12. 375x 
. (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol City: 


Stoddard solvent 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent 15(3) 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P. Naphtha . 1 
Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 
Rubber solvent 


7.0 
16.0 


FE, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


(Truck Trnspt. lots) 
10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n, only) 


Stoddard solvent . 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 


16(5) 
(4)15.5-16 
15.5(3) 
16.5(5) 
16.5(4) 


New York 

Harbor ..... 17(4) 
Philadelphia . .(3)16.5-17 
Baltimore .... er 
Boston ....... 17.544) 
Providence ... oten 


44 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES 


Prices are of 


FOB their terminals. 


District 


N. Y. Harbor 
do barges 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges 
Boston .. 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston oe 
do barges . 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobile . 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
do barges 
Norfolk 
Pensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 
do barges 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
fl, eer 


N. ¥ 
Albany 
Baltimore 

do barges 
Baton Rouge. 

do barges . 
Boston .. 
Charleston 
Houston 

do barges . ( 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven 
New Orleans. 

do barges 
Norfolk 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia . 

do barges 
Pt. Everglades 
Portlerd 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa . 
Wilmirgton, 

my GH: 0 


N.Y.Harb. 
Albany . 
Baltimore ° 
Baton Rouge. 
Boston 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Miami ...... 
Mobile : 
New Haven 
New Orleans. 
Norfolk 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland . 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
> ae 


Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 


(13)$2.45-2.50 
. 2.80 


. (4)1.85-1.90 


IN EFFECT JUNE 23 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


refiners, 


92 Oct. 90 Oct. 85 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasolin: 
13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3)12,.85-13.6 
13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 
14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 

12.8 12.8-13 11.8-12 


14.95-15.2(2) 

13.3 

12.5 

12.25-13.3 
(2)12-12.25 

13.3-13.6(2) 

13.6 


24.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 

12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 


13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
11.5 
(2)11.25-1 
11,25-1 
12.6(7) 
12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 
11.6 


1.3 
1.3 


(3) 


3. 
5¢ 


2 


1 
1 
1 


4 
3) 
6 


12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


11.6 
11.9-12.3 
12.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
12.6(4) 
13.8(3) 
13.7(4) 
12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


15.05-15.3 
14.95-15.2 
13.3(2) 
13.3-13.4 
13.05-14.55(2) 


13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 


Gas House 
Gas Oil 
9.2-9.6 
9.5 
9.8 
9.3 


No. 2 Fuel (0-10 p.t.) 


(12)$3.23-3.56 

(12)3.20-3.46 
3.75 
3.23(3) 
3.20(3) 


9.4(12) 
9.2(10) 
9.1(5) o* 
8.4 8.8 
9.3(14) 9.7 

9.415) 

8.625-9 
2)8-8.5 

10.1(8) 
_ 10.1 

9.5(2) 

9.3(10) 

8.5-8.7(3) 

8.7 


(5)9.2-9.4 


9.5 
9.2(10) 
9.19) 
10.1(4) 
9.419) 
9.3°9) 
10.1(7) 
10(5) 


3.10-3.25(3) 


9.4(7) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfar 
Guarantee 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 
$2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2) 
2.45(4) 

1.85 
2.51(5) 
2.31(3) 
1.85 
1.85(7) 
2.28(6) 
2.22(2) 
1.90 
2.47 
1.85(3) 
2.40(4) 
2.10 
2.45(8) 
2.22(2) 
2.51 
2.47(2) 
2.31(4) 
2.16(4) 


2.48(6) 
1.88 
2.51(9) 
2.34(2) 
1.88 


2.60 


2.31(6) 
2.25 

1.93 

2.47(3) 
1.88(3) 
2.43(3) 
2.48(8) 
2.25(2) 
2.54(2) 
2.47(5) 
2.34(5) 
2.1915) 


e 


No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel 
(15-60 p.t.) 


(2)8.5-9 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 

Barges 


$2.55- 
2.60 


2.60 


2.62 


83 Oct. 
Reg. Gasoline 


FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


Kerosine 
No. 1 uel 
(18)10.1-19.2(2) 
10(19) 
10.4(9) 
10.3(10) 
10.2(4) 

9.7 


12.7-13. 
11.9-13. 


10.3(14) 
10.4(5) 


11.9-12.6 
13.7 
13.6 
13.8 
10. 9(7) 


12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 


Diesel Oil 
Shore Plants 


Light Diesel 
Ships’ Bunkers 


(56 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
(6)9.5-9.6(2) 


$3.90(5) 
9.8(4) ate 
9.6(5) 3.9014) 
8.8. 3.49 

3.94(3) 
3.90(2) 
3.49(6) 


9.715) 
9.5(2) 


-242(5) 
.242(3) 


10.1(6) 
10.1(2) 
9.5 
9.7(5) e° 
8.7-9.1(2) .49(3) 
9.6(4) -90(3) 
9.5 , 
9.6(8) .90(5) 
10.145) 
9.8(4) 
9.7(4) 
10.1(5) 
10(6) 


242(4) 
4.03 
3.94-4.07 
4.242(5) 
4.20(5) 


9.5(2) 3.90(3) 


Bunker C 
Fuel 
owl 


Heavy 
Diesel 
Ships’ 





] 
2.60(3) $2. 45(11) $3.57(3) 
2.4504) 
1.85(2) 
2.51(5) 
2.31(3) 
1.85(3) 
1.85(11) 
2.28(6) 
2.22(3) 
1.90 

2.47(2) 
1.85(4) 
2.40(4) 
2.10 

2.45(7) 
2.22(3) 
2.51 

2.47(3) 
2.31(5) 
2.16(5) 


3.57 
3.24 


3.15 
.24(5) 
3.24(2) 


(4) 3.57(3) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 23 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 .. ava 
Grade 100/130 TEITTTT Ptr PT 
Grade 91/96 ... coececrevecesecscceses BG 
Motor Gasoline 
4 a Fee nn ye eee 12.25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium ..... owe dd be 0s Feed Cesegccet 75-12-12 .25 
86 Oct. Regular ... . cevnbes reve oseee 2)-11.25-11.5 
83 Oct, Regular ..... ode senede cuts veecensoes 75—11(2)-11.25 
WP, doce 6idbeobie o< peer -. 10.5-11 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded ..... ove dw kwi@enes -. 10-10.25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 
41-43 w.w. kerosine . os ceeseccsesscessses. 8(3)-9.25 
- Se Mapu ite 6 Saf wetda ¢-0 éeenten thes . 8(5)-8.25 


Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index . es TiiTriy {vite 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t , ccccndscecccscsses Ge. aS)-§8.50 
Bunker C Fuel .. seeccesccesseee §$1.75(3)-$1.85(2)-$1 .875 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per bbl. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.¢ Nov. 1, 1951 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.5 April 1, 1951 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.5 April 1, 1951 
Araq--Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline, meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
i  » tt i’! renee § wwepevey ba 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 
RR EEG Se ero 18.2 6.7 15.95 
Portland, Me ° 

Philadelphia, Pa dem et ae on : 

Baltimore, Md ° Yai 6-06 WS Omen 17.96 

Norfolk, Va. . >acan 85 

Charleston, 8S, C , 

New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 

Houston, Tex. , 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
90 Oct, Premium .s 16(2) sees dss ' 
86 Oct. Regular os 14.5(3) 
Kerosine ... ee bevvege 11.8(5) 
Diesel Fuels ..... . wee 11.3(3) 
ao Boorse : Swee a 
2 Fuel . : , 10.84¢4) 
5 Fuel 
6 Fuel 


11 
10.35-10.95 10.25 
11.2-11.7 10.75—11.1 
10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
7.85(4) &(2) 


7.6(4) 7.75(3) 


PETROLATUMS 

gyn — > 

ee ne Oe he be PACIFIC COAST 
75 
5 


Soft white .. es (2)6.625-7.3 


0-6 (in Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
Lily white .. occpescocce CRPOUT en . 
Guinn whe 2 (2)6-6 75(2) or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S8. 400) 


SENET nnn spun es eate oe (2)5-5.5 San Pedro, Cdlif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
Light amber .......... (3)5-5.5 San Francisco . 3.6514) $1.75(4) 
Amber .. cececceeeeeee (3)4.75-5.25 Portiand, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 

600 64300080 +664 taken (2)4.5-5 Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2 00(4) 


Install on all fuel oil tanks, old and new, for a 
new low in delivery costs. 
See your regular Supply House. “JUST FILL ‘TIL THE WHISTLE STOPS” 


Mid. 
by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY cambridge ai. ‘Moss, | Model LA for new 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD, Toronto, Ontario tank installations 


JUNE 25, 1952 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker © Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 

Mexican Gulf 

Tampico . 95 $3 

Veracruz isiee 1.95 

Minatitlan 1.95 3 
Pacific Coast 

Guaymas . 50 $ 

Manzanillo ........ 50 

Salina Cruz. : 50 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commerical Industrial 


-District Propane Propane 


N. Y¥. Harbor .. 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia . x8(3) «8(3) 
Baltimore 

Hastings 

Toledo 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend 
ers on freight basis shown below Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 : 5.5( Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 5( Quotations) 





RELIABLE OIL PRICE REPORTING 


If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your port whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required 

Write today to: 


Platt’s OINLGRAM Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
430 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 20 NY 





ag 


BETTER 


EXPORT . 
DRUMMING Oils 


30 E. 40 ST.. NEW YORK CITY 16, N.Y 





OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


tnepection fees @s shown in next column. 





county taxes as indicated in foot 





f Kerosine tank wagon prices 
@iso do not include tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


footnotes. 


Atlantic 


White 

(Regular Grade) Kero. & 

Gasoline No.1 
Dir. Cons. Fue 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa.. 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.0 
Altoona ee eee +» 14.55 
aes “6a oa 14.55 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg .... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh .... 
Reading . 
Scranton ...... 
Wilkes Barre.. 
Williamsport .. 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


et et te 


tee 


Del, 


SP AAA C2 00” 


AAPUDBDUBDASBSOKHAOORH B12 CM OOBe "Se 
CoO: HKONOKOUHN: - ee eS ee 


PARARAAS RE SROR RRR ER TA AAR OD 


wyeret ttt ttt 1d 1) 
PPAAAAKALE SEARS SPOR ON AAP OS 
GOAUPSQe Awmawsnte@lraeewmwe-1 OG: 

eer ret tt tt) ttt). tt 

° 


Charlotte, N. C. 
— 
Fila. 


~ 
¥ 
= 
CHARMMRARAAALASAAARAWAN AN, ANAANN 


SO SSSoSSSSOOOCOOOMWHWOSSS SO- SO00090 


tnt 4-4) 


ioe 

we 

eo 

od at 

tt4 74 

99 $9 99 &> 90 50 0 30 90 99 90 09? 
anno 


15.2 éée ase 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
POE. ccc ccpeses 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Olis—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 6.90 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 


Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
ae 
(regular) Grade) 


cf 
fff 
aH 


13.8 
16.2 


14.7 


| tlle 
a. 


wunocunoocooooooooo 


BUnwwWoHMeNOOOrIAwWH 


EUSEESSSSENERRSE 
G8 G0 02 0 a» on =3 Go GP 00 90 Go Ge GW 28 98 
SESSESSSESESERE 
GerONNONONNNHGCACUrF-=) 


o 
& 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


46 


Gasoline tazes, shown in Ala. 
include 2c federal, and state tazes; also city and 


effect June 23, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


CALIFORNIA 
STANDARD 


San Fran., Cal. ... 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 


Honolulu, "T. H. 
Fairbanks, 
Juneau 


>» 300 OO AAIAAH 
ecovooungvouogan 


SSRSBERESSSS: 
G0 & Go im bo tx to tr a 


‘Alaska 


oe we ION DO 
M3 © to & oo or & bo Oo 


neesusrese 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 

gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 . 


gals. (Shoreside). Add Ch Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered p- Ban 2.0c tér 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 
Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to eliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: than 40 gals., add FB ay 
educt 3c; 400 gals. & 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5. 5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 


gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


HUMBLE = Humbie 
OlL Regular 


Dallas, Tex.. 
Ft. Worth .. 
San Antonio. 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to 


. 
“ 


weet) 
me 
co00 
wyer 
Ssos 
0 @ & oo 


2000 
SPAe 
oooo 
made 
et te 
ada Tad 
oooo 


E 


Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark, 
2/25¢; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. '2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8; 8. D. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5e. 


1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Tl. 3/100c; Ind. 


Regular Grade 

( G ) 
STANDARD Gasoline 

Cons. 

T. T.w. 

Atlantic City, N. J. R 14.6 

Newark J 14.6 

° 14.5 

Cumberland 15. 15.7 


A] 


7 
z 


Soooooo oo oC COO SOS OOOCOR 


Danville, Va. 
ag 


SOOO OOOOAAIIHS HOWBAIAIAA 
> ReehenaanwHoeuneurrin 


ahah 
— 


SEREEESRSSRESES SS 


CUWOHW OR DH ILNOCOCAWOOHDROOHHUUHOM: 
wah oMmaan: : 


wooooooooo 


Little Rock, 


~ 
a 
© 


Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 


Babs Ra 8: 
cowoo os Of 


= 


No.4 No.6 


$3.754 $3.006 
3.69 2.94 
3.85 2.89 


ee eee 


SESERSEESEEEES 


Spartanbur; ° 
Taxes: pa kerosine a do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 

Notes: 


Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


Ho: 


_ 
" 
a 


Beee 


ROPOR AWN AwWwe 
oS 


e* 


BOREPENEBBBEEES 
coooceoesooooo 
 UNBRUN REE E REE 
Seesoe VNHeNUUHeD 


a » 
SoSooeorr 


Hee ee 


Extra (Premium). 
taxes. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 


Zz 
~ 
< 


Aircraft 
Grade Grade — Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 8@ 91 Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. rw. Tc. TO. T.W. 


Z 
zi? 


New York City: 


eeeoeo 8 
sseee 


3 8 etQetade oes 


Binghamton 
Buffalo 


Doom: bees 
~ 

o oT 

° <a: = 

_e- © 


Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 

Rochester ........-. 
Syracuse 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury 

Hartford 


0 © wWhtbbhtc ce 8 8 
ee SoS re 
Hormona name 
sanoorraeoe 


** 


Ne CRS: Pande 


> ON: Wer COL OSae: am: 
> ow: 


: ea: BeEHONMOwae: Ba: 


+ mH one: COMO: toa. bee . 


> WRN OA: 


Concord, N. H. 
Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 
Providence, R. I. 
Burlington, Vt. 


ScooooowooooooooOoSooOoOSCOSCOO 
Go Gt bo Am bY ] © bo Om bo Oo ON © or Oo manana nana 


o 
00 & © bo =3 BH © © bv & Oo © OO dada 


WACOASOBMOSC@NO- 
mo: ReEberwamristem- wim: 


Tank Wagon 

Mineral Spirits 

V.M.&P. Naphtha 20.5 18.5 

Taxes: = .Y. C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex 


“ee 
oom 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 

Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 

Mobilheat—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Notes: 

Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel] barrels, Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective May 24. 


OHIO STANDARD 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation — as.-Cons. T.W. (Reguiar-Grade) 
Sehio Sohio Con- Re- 





n> 
ee 
j 


ers 
14.7 
15.5 
15.5 


> 
88s 
soeP 
°. 8 in 
P< gw 
oo 
bed 3 


» 
al . 
*  e G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 Ge Go Ge Ge 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


= 
a 
2] 


Portsmouth 
Toledo / 
Youngstown ° ° * 
Zanesville 1 21 1. 20. 13.9° 12. 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase ‘aviation gasoline less 4c. per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax am. 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers,2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos, 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 ‘gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1e; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 499 gals., lc; 500 gais. or over 1.5¢. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of K 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 
Red 


Crown (Reg. Grade) Stan 
HOT eo on dard 
1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-899 1,000gals., 
gals.  & over gals.  & over 


444444 
ccoooooooosoo 
Boao aaoaeaae 


Banas naae 
SSSSSSSSSSsss 
8 nabbed 1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 
.0 
-0 
.0 
0 
-0 
.0 
-0 

0 


BENESESEBESE 
cooooooooooSo 
BESENESEEEEES 
coooooooooooSo 
pEseprenEs 
coooooooooo 
cooooooooooon 
SSESEEBEEEE! 
brbbbbdovnabe 
BaAnaanaaaaaaae 
Veeananaaaaae 


~ 
a 





iy 
iy 


ScoooocoocosoooooosoS 2 


cose coos oeee Covington, Ky, ........ 
ocer eses ence Lexington 

14.0 13.3 12.8 Louisville .. 

eee eee eee Paducah 


ed 
>. 


he: be: 
SCUACHAW: ae. 


ecocoe 


Vicksburg 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ar 


PaANAIZAnaee 
Socoocoouce 
SOeClnwewoove 


ot et et et ee 
> toe 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.6 





Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Il. 
Standard Stanolex 


| 
: 
| 


Jacksonville, 
Miami 

14.8 

eees Dallas, Tex, .... 
Fort Worth ..... 
Wichita Falls ... 
Amarillo . 


i 


100-149 gals. 

150 gals. & over ooes 
150-399 gals. eevee 13.8 
400 gals. & over ‘ 13.3 


Pe ee ee 
SCaearowuawanenane - 


Tampa 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


Stanolex 
Fuel C 
1-749 gals. " 9.5 
750 gals. & over .... . 8.75 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... 
ofl prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .. Notes: 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices app 
added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* **Temporary”’ price. 50 gals. prices. 


Sccoosoooucoooo 
AMAARAABARAMAO 
SceoosoooooSo 


= 
5” 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, 
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Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
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Prices ott were effective as of 7 a.m., 





Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 
KANSAS 

Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., 
Texas Co. 


TEXAS 
North-North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 
West Central 
Schedule A: Humble. 


Panhandle 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 


East Texas 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- 
as Co. 
West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 
West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 3-15-50, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas (Sour) 
Schedule ©: Atlantic, Guif, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas 
(Seurry County Area) 
Schedule A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan American, 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. 


) 
Schedule F Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind O.G. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
49, Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind O. P. 


7-14-49. 
Gulf Coast 
(Hastings & Others) 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind 0.G., Texas Co. 
Guilt » a 


(A «& 
Sehedule G: Gulf, Humbte, Taguetia, Pan 
American, Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 


Co. 
Gulf Coast 


(Refugio & Others) 
Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 
Guif Coast 
(Mirando Heavy & Others) 

Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 
7-12-49. 


Gulf Coast 
(Heyser & Others) 
Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, 


ble, Magnolia, Pan American, 
7-13-49 


Hum- 
Republic; Sun 


Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 


Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 
Texas Miscellaneous 


Agua Dulce (Republic) 
Aransas (Atlantic)—2c above 
Bazette (Humble) 

Benavides & E. (Republic) 
Boynton (Humble) 

Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1-1-50 


Schedule K 
Cayuga cond. 2.65 


(Pan Am, 3-1-48) .... 
Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair) . 
Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair) . 
Charlotte (Humble) 
Clark (Humble) 
Clay Creek (Sun) 
Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) 
Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) 
Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 
Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1-52) 
Forest Hill (Pan Am, 4-1-52) Schedule K 
Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-1-50) .... 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) 
Hilbig (Humble) 
Imogene (Humble) 
Lentz (Humble) 
Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) ... 
Longhorn & E. (Republic) - 
Long Lake (Sinclair) 
Luling-Branyon, low gravity (Magnolia). 
Luling-Branyon, high gravity (Magnolia) 
Lytton Springs (Magnolia) 
Manford (Humble) 
Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) 
Mariposa (Humble) 
Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50) .. 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, 4-1-52) .. 
MeCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) 
North Vidor (Magnolia) 
Opelika (Magnolia) 
Pearsall (Humble) ic below 
Pickton (Gulf) 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, 4-1-52) 
Pita (Humble) 
Pittsburg (Gulf) 
Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub Clarksville 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ... . Schedule K 
Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4- 27- -49) opie: an . 
Salt Flat (Humble) 2.5 
Sand Fiat (Humble, Pure, 4-25-49) . 
Satsuma (Stanolind O.P.. 
Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) 
Southland (Republic) 
Sweden (Republic) 
Taleo (Humble, 4-25-49) . 
Taylor Link (Shell) 
Tenney Creek (Humble) 
Tomball (Humble, a Sanolind) 
Van (Humble. Pure) 


2.58 
2.65 


. Schedule K 
. Schedule K 


. Schedule K 
2.75 


A 
2.83 
2.48 





Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) .. 
Yates (Guif. Humble, Shell) . 


Zoborski (Humble) 


New Mexico (Sour) 


Schedule C: Atlantic, Continental, 
Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Texas Co. 


Humble 
Stanolind 


New Mexico 
(Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 


Shell 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 


(Dec. 9, 1950) 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) .. 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep, Tide wae bcmséa 
Buckeye, O. (Seep) ... ae ies 
Eureka, W. Va. (Pure, ‘Seep) 
Middle Penn. District (Seep) 
Southwest Penn. (Seep) 
Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) 
Zanesville, O. (Ashland) 


MICHIGAN 

(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
complete schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 
Bay 

Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 

Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 

Clare City 

Fork & other fields 
Pure 

Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) 
Simrall—6-24-49: 

Montmorency 

aes Denslow 
oe 30-49 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling —— Ky. (Owensboro-Ashland, 
7-1-49 
Butler Co, 
7-1-49 
Cleveland, O. & Others (8S. O. Ohio, 4- 
15-50) 
Clinton Co., (Ashland, 2-1-48) ..... 
Corning, °. (Seep, 5-6- 49) 2.70 
Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below.Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) . 77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 
aco) 
Indiana Basin (Ashland O. & R., Sohio) 
Lima, O. (8. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) 
Loudon, Ill. (Carter) . 
Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) 
Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) 
Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.). . 
Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.) 2.83 
Western Kentucky (Sohio) 2.77 
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Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Sour 
( a-Li rn Others) 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 


N. Loutsiana-Arkansas Sweet 
(Homer & Others) 
N: Arkansas Fuel, Guif, Esso Stand- 





N. Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet 
(Caddo & Others) 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 


Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 


Central Louisiana 
(Holly Ridge & Others) 

Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 

Central Louisiana 

(Ola & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 

Coastal Louisiana 

(Golden Meadow & Others) 

Schedule P: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co. 

Coastal Louisiana 

(Hackbery & Others) 
Tae P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 
50 

Coastal Louisiana 

(Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American 
7-13-49, Shell 7-25-49, Sum 7-13-49, Texas Co., 
7-12-49. 

South Louisiana 

(Westwego & Others) 

Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 

LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS 
Arkansas Sour Dist. (Limestone): 

Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia 

& McKamie (Esso Standard).. 
Arkansas Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): 

Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). 
Bateman Lake, La. cond. 

2-1-48) .... 
Bayou Pigeon, ‘La. 
Bear, La. 
Bivins, La. 


(Republic) 
(Continental) 
(Atlantic 5-1-50) 





Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 

Cotton Valiey, La, Dist. (Esso Standard) 

Creole (Pure) 

Georgetown, La. 

Haynesville, La., 
kansas Fuel, Gulf) . ° 

Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind) ° 

Lisbon, La. Crude (Gulf) 

Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) 

Smackover, Ark. (Ark, Fuel 4-30-49; 
Gulf 4-27-49) 

Sweet Lake, La. re) 

Tallos, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 

Urania, La. (Ark. Fuel 1-1-51) ........ 

Ville Platte, La. (Continental) ......... 

W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) 


2.70 
2.85 
2.61 
2.54 


2.70 
, ‘Schedule O 


(Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ... 
Smackover Lime (Ar- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) ........ $1.40 
2.60 
2.85 


Baxterville dist. (Gulf) ..... 
Carthage Pt. dist., 45 & abv. 
Carthage Pt. Sweet dist, 
ard) 
Church Hill & Others (Esso Standard, 
4-3-52) Schedule A 
Eucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- 
49 Schedule Q 
-Schedule O 


(Pure) .. 
(Esso Stand- 


) 
Fayette & Others (Esso Standard). 
Fayette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) ... 2.85 
Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) .. 2.85 
Pickens (Carter, Sohio) 
Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above ...Schedule S 


COLORADO 


Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. 
Iles (Stanolind, Texaco) 

Moffat (Texaco) 

Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) ........ 
Tow Creek (Texaco) 

Walden (Continental) 

Wellington (Continental) 5¢ below. 


. Schedule A 

. Schedule A 
Schedule A 

. Schedule A 
Schedule A 
Schedule A 
. Schedule A 


Brady (Phillips) 

Cat Creek (Continental 5-1-50) 
Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) 
Cut Bank (Texaco) 

Darling (Carter) 

Dry Creek (Ohio Otl) 





Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil 
Stanolind) Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 
5-14-49; Ohio Oj] Stanolind 5-16- 
49) 
Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips). . 
Pondera (Phillips) 


WYOMING 

Big Sand Draw Condensate (Sinclair, 6- 
1-49) -. 2.65 

Byron (Ohio Oil, 12- 20-49; ‘Stanolind, 2 
12-50) 1.50 

Elk Basin Light & Others (Carter, Con- 

tinental, Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texaco) ... .Bchedule A 

Elk Basin Heavy & “Others” (Carter 5-14- 
4%; Ohio Oi), Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 

E. aw Dome as 2c below 
. Schedule C 

12- 20-49; " Stanol nd, 


Schedule R 


Garland 
1-12-50) 

Mule Creek (Carter) 

Oregon Basin (Ohio Oi! 
1-13-50) . 

Wertz & Others. (Sinclair) 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
(Postings of Imperial Oil Ltd. Prices are in 
Canadian dollars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
Imperial gals.) 

Acheson/Stony Piain, D-2 & D-3 zones 
(4-23-52) 

Armisie, Lower Cretaceous. zone 
(4-23-52) ... 2 seeces o0e se 

Bothwell (5-1- 52) 

Excelsior (4-23-52) 

Glenco (5-1-52) .. esses 

Golden Spike, D- 2 & “D- 3 ‘zones 
(4-23-52) 

Joseph Loke, Viking zone (4- 23- 52). 

Leduc-Calmar (4-23-52) ... , 

Oil Springs (5-1-52) 

Petrolia (5-1-52) 

Redwater (4-23-52) 

Wizard Lake, D-3 zone (4-23-52) .... 

Woodbend (4-23-52) 

Turner Valley Crude (4-23-52): Prices, 
producer's tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
$2.795 with 2c differential per degree of 
gravity to 64 & over at $3.415. 


“(Ohio Oil, 


12-20-49; Texaco 


1.40 
Schedule Cc 





S. 0. California prices effective Dec. 12, 1950, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1952. 
ified 


SCHEDULE 1 4 
Gravity 
12-12.9.. 
13-13.9.... 
14-14.9.... 
15-15.9.... 
16-16.9.... 
17-17.9.... 
18-18.9.... 
19-19.9.... 
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40-40.9...... 


Aliso Canyon 
Athens-Rosecrans 
Brea-Olinda .. 
Buena Vista Hills 
Canfield Ranch 


El Segundo 
Elwood 
Gato Ridge 
Greeley 


Guijarral Hills ........ 35 


Huntington Beach 
Inglewood 

Kern Front 

Kern River 


JUNE 25, 1952 
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CALIFORNIA 


offered for the field ° 
7 SCHEDULE & 

Gravity 
24-24.9.... 
25-25.9.... 
26-26.9.... 
27-27.9.... 
28-28.9.... 
29-29.9.... 
30-30.9.... 
31-31.9.... 
32-32.9.... 


ee eee 
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Schedule 

Elk Hills (Shallow) 

Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 10 
20 


. 31 Kettieman Hills ....... 
Lakeview Area 
Leffingwell 

Lost Hills 
Re ee 
McKittrick .......... 
Midway-Sunset 
Montalvo West 
Montebello 

Mountain View 


Area 


: BRN PNNWKN: - 
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Newport-Anaheim Sugar 


Newport—Other Than 
Anaheim Sugar Area. 

Pleasant Valley ....... 

Raisin City 

Richfield 

Round Mountain 

Santa Fe Springs 

Mt. P Santa Maria Valley 


All gravities above those quoted take highest pfice 


10 4 15 
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Schedule 

Seal Beach ..... 

Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 

Torrance 25 

Wasco .. 

West Cat Canyon- 10s 
Flores 

West Coyote .. 

Wheeler Ridge 

Whittier 

Wilmington 











CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 
“Business Opportunities’, Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Position Wanted 


SALES MANAGER: Complete experience all 
levels retail marketing, tank car sales, jobber 


Positions Open For Sale 


HEIL TANKER, single axle, 3 compartments 
ASPHALT SALES: Midwest refiner has open- 4250 gallons, tires 85 per cent, excellent con- 
distribution. Experienced refinery operations, ing for Assistant Manager, asphalt sales. Must dition. $2000.00. AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
petroleum chemistry, construction, terminal be experienced and have department manager cCo., UNC., Flint, Michigan, 
Management, property acquisition and plan- potential. Prefer man under 50. In reply give 

Business Opportunity 





ning. Graduate engineer, age 41. Am seeking full personal background. State minimum 
a challenging assignment with a future which salary requirements. Replies held confidential. 
will pay off on results. BOX 665. Address EMPLOYMENT MANAGER, P.O. Box 


2359, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Positions Open 





FOR SALE 
Re-refining plant, 12,000 gallons per day ca- 
pacity complete with packaging facilities and 

grease making equipment Good brands, well 
For Sale established profitable business. Owner has two 
businesses, must sell one. Total investment ap 
proximately $150,000 including inventories, re- 
ceivables, tank cars and trucks. Can be broken 
PORTCO BARREL WASHER, washes auto- up to where $50,000 will handle it, 1/3 down, 
matically inside and out one barrel every 6 balance five years. Plant located in the sunny 
minutes. Guarantee perfect condition. Very Southwent BOX 671 
reasonable S. GRALE, 2237 8S, Fifth St., 
Milwaukee 7, Wise. 





RESPONSIBILITY—OPPORTUNITY 


This genuine opportunity in major oil 
company sales promotion belongs to a 
writer who can think like a salesman 
and use the dealer's language. First 
responsibility for the best in dealer and 
sales periodicals comes after field in- 
octri ion. We’ ay i y . ; 

my ap gs Bn Bm od a 1949 CHEVROLET % ton service truck 
ground, We'll be interested in a man equipped . with ¢ 7 meee ‘cumemtenten, Gand 
slightly less seasoned if he demon- wheels, Edwards Utility Bed sncinéing — 
strates the initiative, clear thinking and tool cabinets, pipe vises, ladder and 23’ de- 
creative ability this job demands. tachable boom. Excellent > condition ' ae 
driver, $1150.00 cash. COFFIELD SUPPLY 
BOX 670 cCo., INC., 1626 8. Main St., South 








An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Indiana. 
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MID-CONTINENT 


(Continued from p. 41) 


northern, failing to buy the material, many refiners re- 
ported they were shipping to Gulf, on spot sales or on 
contracts. In Oklahoma, late reports indicated No. 6 
was offered locally by marketers at “less than $1.00.” 
Several refiners indicated they were delivering fuel to the 
Gulf at $1.50 (80c, refinery). Large buyers on the water 
ceportedly no longer were seeking the oil by week’s end. 
Shipments north and south from Kansas refineries at 
comparably low prices also were reported. Exceptions 
were some Texas and Arkansas plants that reported good 
local residual sales. One North Texas refiner said he had 
shipped 28,000 bbls. to road contractors so far in June. 

Distillates occasionally were offered in instances where 
refiner lacked storage facilities, and price weaknesses 
were evident. In Oklahoma, offerings to marketers of No. 1 
at 8c (quoted low at 8.5c) and No. 2 at 7c to 7.25¢ (quot- 
ed low at 7.875c) were disclosed. Shipment of range oil 
to Gulf netting 7.625c, East Texas refinery, also was 
reported. 

Spot gasoline was scarce throughout the Mid-Continent. 
Strike-cut supplies were sorely pressed by major buyers 
and consumers with “heaviest wheat crop in recent 
years.” At the same time, material was said to be avail- 
able in the Great Lakes Pipe Line for marketing, the re- 
seller's price being 0.75c higher than generally quoted. 

Lubricating oils for the most part remained fairly 
plentiful, although the heavier grades still were not easily 
obtained. Prices for most grades remained subject to 
“discounts” of 1 to 1.5c to resellers and exporters. At 
the same time, on newly lowered prices for conventional 
oils, such concessions would be “at minimums,” it was 
said. Also, solvent bright stock price rarely was dis- 
counted unless neutral oil also was taken, buyer sources 
said. 


OPS Makes ‘In Line’ Crude Adjustments 


WASHINGTON—Continuing its policy of making “in 
line” price adjustments under Supplementary Regulation 
2 to Ceiling Price Regulation 32, Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has issued following orders: 

General Petroleum Corp. of Los Angeles—Special Order 14 to SR 2 


DPR 32—Establishing new ceiling of $2.67 per bbl. for 33-degree to 
33.9-degree gravity at receiving tank for crude produced from Ventura 


Ave, Ricon and Padre Canyon Fields, Ventura County, Calif., and San 
Miguelito Field, San Luis Obispo County, Calif. Action restores tradi- 
tional differential between those fields and Long Beach (Signal Hill) 
Field, Los Angeles County. 

Pan American Production Co, of Houston—SO 15 to SR 2, CPR 32— 
Setting following ceilings at receiving tank for crude produced from Pine 
Mills (Orr) Field; Pine Mills (Woodbine) Field; Pine Mills (Sub-Clarks- 
ville) Field; Deu Pree (Woodbine) Field; Deu Pree (Sub-Clarksville) 
Field; Earl Lee Field; and Forest Hill Field; Wood County, Tex.: $2.21 
per bbl. for 32-degree API gravity and above, with 2c differential less 
for each degree of gravity below 32 degrees, down to $1.97 for 20-degree 
to 20.9 degree API gravity; $1.93 for 19.9-degree gravity with 4c dif- 
ferential less for each degree of gravity lower than 19.9 degrees, down 
to $1.61 for below 12-degree API gravity. Order eliminates differential 
with other comparable production in area. 

Other letter orders issued included: 

Sinclair Refining Co.—L-146 to Sec. 11, CPR 17—Fixing these tank 
wagon ceilings in Addison, Woodhall and Troupsburg, N. Y., portions of 
Westfield, Pa., tank wagon circuit; premium gasoline, 17.3c per gal., 
and regular gasoline, 15.8c per gal. 

Roosevelt Oil & Refining Corp., Mount Pleasant, Mich.—L-11 to Sec 
19, CPR 32—Establishing as ceiling for crude sales at pipe line stations 
posted receiving tank prices plus 15c per bbl, plus 1c gathering on crude 
from Freeman-Redding Field, Clare County; Newaygo (Kimball! Lake) 
Field, Newaygo County; and Winterfield Field, Clare County; all in Mich. 

Pure Oil Co.—L-199 to Sec. 28, CPR 17—Denying price ceiling set by 
company and substituting following one on basis of later information: 
9.235¢ per gal. for butane delivered within Crookston, Minn, Company 
had filed price of 10.721ic per gal. 

Shell Of] Co,—L.-200 to Sec. 28, CPR 17—Approving company-set price 
for JP-4 jet fuel on basis of ceiling prices previously established for base 
period sales of JP-3 jet fuel—12.5c per gal., FOB Sewaren terminal, plus 
actual transportation costs to arrive at transport truck delivered-at-des- 
tination price, plus 3c per gal. differential for drum deliveries. 

Sinclair Refining Co.—Amend,. 1 to L-173, Sec. 11, CPR 17—-Granting 
ceiling of 13.8c per gal. for Super Flame kerosine in Evansville, Ark., 
portion of Stilwell, Okla., tank wagon circuit. 


Lube Oil Price Index Shows Drop 


WASHINGTON--Decrease in lubricating oils price in- 
dex of 1.9% dropped Bureau of Labor statistics’ over-all 
price index 0.1% to 109.6 for week ended June 17. Com- 
plete index, based on Platt’s OILGRAM quotations, is 
shown below for weeks ended on dates indicated (1947-49 
equals 100): 

a 
‘ 
Change 
June 10 
dune 17, June 10, June 19, to June 
1952 1952 1951 17, 1952 
Crude and products... 109.6 109 110.5 0.1 
Crude... bien ome ose ( eee 109 109 
Refined petroleum .... 109.9 110 111. 0.1 
ey ee > | 115.6 115. 
ee eee - 1148.6 111.6 109.7 
Distillate fuels . 111.9 111.§ 110 
Residual fuels ...... 91.8 91 101. 
Lubricating oils .. 98.5 100. 102 
Natural gasoline ..... 79.5 79.2 79.5 
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If You Want Help, Supplier Know-How 
Ready for Asking, Jobber Panel Says 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


DULUTH, Minn. -— A panel discus- 
sion by eight Minnesota jobbers on 
the subject of ““‘What Do You Expect 
From Your Supplier?” highlighted 
the third annual summer business 
conference of the Northwest Petro- 
leum Assn. June 16-17. 


Each of the eight jobbers was as- 
signed the task of determining what 
type of jobber services and assistance 
the supplying companies have’ avail- 
able on specific subjects. To obtain 
the information, they contacted all 
the various supplying companies by 
letter and in person, and talked to 
numerous jobbers to find out what 
kind of help they were obtaining 
from their suppliers. 

The result was a vast fund of in- 
formation pointing up the fact that 
supplying companies are ready, will- 
ing and able to give the jobber valu- 
able assistance on virtually every 
problem which might confront him. 
As several of the panelists noted, 
many jobbers were unaware that so 
much help was available. 


Speakers at the summer conference 
were C. H. Arnold, association pres- 
ident, who served as moderator of 
the panel discussion; Bill Fuchs, mer- 
chandising manager of Deep Rock 
Oil Corp.; C. A. Wiles of the Min- 
neapolis Credit Bureau, and W. J. 
Kinderman of Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Following is a summary of the 
panel discussion by subjects: 


Manpower Available, by Vern Scott, 
Petroleum Service Co., Minneapolis— 
A sales representative of one supply- 
ing company, learning that one of 
his jobbers was planning to modern- 
ize a service station, asked permis- 
sion to call in one of the company’s 
construction engineers for consulta- 
tion. The engineer arrived the fol- 
lowing day and proved to be far 
better qualified than the local con- 
tractor in preparing plans for the 
remodeling job. In the final analysis, 
the jobber came out with a modern, 
fine looking building, engineered to 
conform with all state and local 
laws, and at a lower cost than the 
amount bid by his local contractor. 

Another jobber told Mr. Scott he 
wouldn’t be in business today with- 
out the special help he obtained 10 
years ago from his supplier. At that 
time, he had extended credit to a 
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point where he was in danger of 
failing. As a last resort he called 
in the credit manager from his sup- 
plying company. They spent the first 
evening studying the situation and 
making their plans. The next day 
they began making calls on the job- 
ber’s customers with him, explaining 
the situation, working out monthly 
Schedules of payments, and in all 
cases finding means of arranging set- 
tlements. Within a week they collect- 
ed more than half the past due ac- 
counts. Since then the jobber has 
kept in close touch with the credit 
manager. 

Other jobbers told Mr. Scott of re- 
ceiving special help from supplying 
company attorneys, fuel and lubricant 
experts, resale experts, tire  spe- 
cialists, bookkeeping experts, and 
merchandising managers. 

Credit Cards, by Archie Eagles, 
Harbor City Oil Co., Duluth—Too 
many jobbers seem to forget that 
someone has done us a favor in an- 
other town by getting a credit card 
for the customer who just drove into 
our station for service. Sometimes 
we are too careless in picking up the 
credit card charges from our dealers 
as soon as possible so the supplier 
can bill the customer at once. We 
also should make it a point to in- 
struct our dealers on how to handle 
the charge books for credit cards no 
matter how small the dealer may be. 

The credit card system “gives you 
a chance to sell the customer a bill 
of goods and your supplier carries the 
credit.” This service is costly to the 
supplying company, amounting to 
a minimum of 5%, so why not try 
and keep the credit card accounts 
current in appreciation of what your 
supplier is doing for you? 

Some suppliers spend a lot of 
money on tourist information. Mr. 
Eagles pointed out that it costs his 
supplier from $5 to $6 for each tour- 
aide sent out. Remember that a per- 
son traveling with a credit card is 
a friend of the dealer who got him 
to use the card, so please treat our 
friends nice. 

Painting and Design, by Lloyd Pen- 
rose, Penrose Oil Co., Parkers Prairie, 
Minn.—Most companies have very 
beneficial programs if we as jobbers 
will give them an opportunity to show 
us what they have to offer. I found 
that perhaps their biggest help to us 
is their engineering departments to 
aid in remodeling and new building. 


They will furnish blueprints and de- 
signs for new service stations and 
bulk plants. 

Some companies will paint the 
jobber’s trucks, service stations and 
bulk storage at no charge. Some 
will paint new trucks added to a 
fleet at no charge and will share the 
cost of repainting used trucks and 
tanks. They will furnish paint to 
paint out competitive colors when a 
jobber changes suppliers. 

Most suppliers will furnish paint 
at no charge for refurbishing rest- 
rooms when needed. They wil! fur- 
nish pump enamel for dealer pumps 
at no charge, and outside enamel for 
shield signs, cross arms, poles, etc. 


Engineering and Design, by Shel- 
don Smith, Smith Oil Co., Stillwater, 
Minn.—Supplying companies will pro- 
vide all plans, blueprints, instruc- 
tions for bidding, specifications, lay- 
outs, etc. for building or remodeling. 
They will give advice and suggestions 
on such matters as clearing a site, 
excavation, backfilling, removal of 
buildings, concrete work, steel work, 
carpentry and millwork, roofing, plas- 
tering, tile work, glazing, hardware, 
painting, installation of equipment 
and piping, electrical work, heating, 
and will handle the legal end free of 
charge. 


Equipment Advice, by Harold 
Doerer, Doerer Oil Co., Winona, 
Minn.—I contacted 10 companies and 
had reports from eight. The equip- 
ment policies of the companies are 
all pretty much alike, with the ex- 
ception of one company which has 
truck tanks, pumps and other equip- 
ment that they loan to their jobber 
accounts if they are needed on sea- 
sonal or temporary jobs. 

The balance of the companies will 
give the jobber the benefit of their 
experience on what they consider 
better types of pumps, hoists, pump- 
ing equipment or anything else in the 
equipment line. The majority of the 
companies furnish recommendations 
on the relative merits of the different 
equipment used in the industry. All 
of the companies are very willing to 
furnish advice on what type of equip- 
ment a dealer should have, as well as 
telling him where he can secure it. 
My recommendation is that any time 
the jobber has a problem relating to 
equipment, he contact his supplier. 


Financing, by Don Anderson, An- 
derson Deep Rock Oil Co., Willmar, 
Minn.—I have always questioned the 
thought of being tied to a supplying 
company that would help you finan- 
cially. Several months ago I re- 
ceived information from a banker 
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which changed this thinking. His 
thought was that we were in a 
specialized business. A local banker, 
knowing you have a specialized busi- 
ness because of its properties, is not 
going to loan on property the amount 
that is often necessary. Financing 
of oil jobbers has to be handled with 
a flexible policy and supplying com- 
panies realize this. 


Company “A” will handle financing 
of the building of service stations for 
jobbers 100%, if property is clear 
with the jobber. Interest rates are 
3.5% on 10 years, 4% on 15 years. 
This is handled through a bank or 
loaning agency and guaranteed by 
Company “A.” They will also finance 
equipment. They will not finance 
bulk plants as they feel jobbers 
should be able to do this. 


Company “B” will handle financing 
the same as Company “A” but with 
5% interest and payable on the basis 
of 0.5c per gal. on invoices. This has 
no effect on 10-day discount. They 
will also finance bulk plants, but in- 
terest rates are 5%. Company “C” 
will finance service stations and bulk 
plants with their own money 100%, 
if property is clear with the jobber, 
at 4% interest. Company “D” will 
make loans on real estate, service 
stations and bulk plants at 5% in- 
terest. They will handle business 


loans on the basis of increased open 


credit to take care of adequate in- 
ventory for peak seasons. 


Bookkeeping, Accounting and 
Analysis, by Craig Shaver, Dickey & 
Milbert, Inc., Wayzata, Minn.—Most 
companies have available free, or at 
a nominal cost, various forms which 
have been specifically developed for 
the use of their jobbers, but they or- 
dinarily do not furnish them except 
on request. Several suppliers have 
personnel whose job it is to call on 
jobbers to help them ferret out their 
problems. A limited few companies 
offer help and counsel even to the ex- 
tent of advising and working with 
the jobber on the income and inher- 
itance tax aspects of his business. 


One company makes a strong case 
of furnishing expert help on nearly 
every phase of its jobbers business 
and of calling regularly on its job- 
bers to work out any problems from 
stock loss to accounting help. 


Merchandising Help, by Myles Hall, 
Como Oil Co., Duluth—Supplying 
companies spend an estimated $200 
to $300 per dealer, or about $2,000 
for a 1,000,000-gal. per year jobber, 
for national advertising, including 
newspaper, radio, television, maga- 
zine and billboard. Suppliers spend 
an estimated $100 a year per dealer 
on identification material, such as 
road maps, decals, signs, uniform 
emblems, lubrication guides, etc. 
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An estimated $125 per dealer is 
spent on promotions, including grand 
openings, clean restroom campaigns, 
sales contests, dealer meetings, point- 
of-sale material, etc. No dollar value 
can be set on specialized personnel, 
such as accounting help, contractor 
sales and lubrication engineers, avail- 
able from supplying companies. Sup- 
pliers spend an estimated $1,500 per 
100,000-gal. dealer for special serv- 
ices, including credit cards, industrial 


and contractor credit accounts and 
TBA budget payment accounts. 

All of this points to the conclu- 
sion, Mr. Hall said, that a supplying 
company spends something like $20,- 
000 a year to help a 1,000,000-gal. 
jobber make his sales. “I hope that 
as a result of this meeting and par- 
ticularly this panel discussion we will 
better appreciate the services avail- 
able to us and thereby make better 
use of them,” Mr. Hall concluded. 


Michigan Jobbers Ask Margin Studies 
By NOJC; Hadley Doubts FTC Wrong 


DETROIT — A thorough study by 
National Oil Jobbers Council of the 
“lack of any fair marginal protec- 
tion” for jobbers during price dis- 
turbances may be sought by Michigan 
Petroleum Assn. at the next NOJC 
meeting, July 31-Aug. 2, at Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Executive Secretary Joseph D. Had- 
ley, of the Michigan jobbers, has 
written to NOJC Chairman John 
Harper asking for preliminary dis- 
cussion of the problem at Traverse 
City. If this shows other states “find 
themselves in the same muddle” as 
Michigan, then NOJC will be asked 
to “find a sensible answer,” Mr. Had- 
ley said. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hadley has spoken 
out on the Indiana Standard “De- 
troit” case. He holds that various 
Federal Trade Commission orders in 
the case may have placed some ques- 
tion marks on jobbers’ future, but 
they certainly have not “delivered a 
body blow” to them, as claimed by 
some jobber groups. 

Following are details of Mr. Had- 
ley’s views on margins and on the 
Detroit case: 


Jobber Squeezed -—- Mr. Hadley 
pointed out that in Michigan jobber 
margins are based on local prevailing 
normal tank wagon quotations. If a 
supplier reduces the tank wagon price 
in a certain area to meet local com- 
petitive conditions, it terms the re- 
duction “temporary,” and the jobber 
in that locality “immediately finds 
himself sharing the reduction with 
his supplier down to the ‘low stop’ in 
the contract,” Mr. Hadley said, add- 
ing that some contracts “are totally 
silent on this problem, and if the job- 
ber gets any relief at all it’s by suf- 
ferance.” 

He posed the question: “When does 
a temporary subnormal condition be- 
come permanent?” and asserted that 
“if past practices mean anything, the 
answer to this question is vested com- 
pletely in the discretion of the sup- 
plier. He can call a market a sub- 
normal market and it becomes just 
that.” 

Mr. Hadley recalled the recent re- 


duction by major suppliers in the 
Detroit area of 0.6c per gal. on pre- 
mium gasoline and asserted that 
“since most of the jobber contracts 
are based on the price of regular 
only, the jobbers have had to absorb 
the entire loss and will continue to 
do so unless the individual supplier 
feels sorry enough for him to make 
adjustments.” 

When tank wagon prices increase, 
the jobber realizes no additional mar- 
gin, Mr. Hadley noted. This he likened 
to “a one-way street,” asserting the 
jobber’s entire profit return is based 
on supplier's whim. “This, I think, 
borders on the unilateral. We don’t 
propose to know the solution,” he 


_said, adding that the answer could be 


percentage mark-up, divorcement “or 
any number of other things.” 

Detroit Case Views — In the main, 
FTC’s action “does put an end to a 
very bad trade practice,” Mr. Had- 
ley says in an article in a forthcom- 
ing association bulletin. 

He adds that “there are many in 
the industry who obviously have been 
attempting to mislead the jobbers by 
proclaiming that this case will af- 
fect the wholesale function every- 
where.” He asserts “It cannot pos- 
sibly have any such effect unless 
some individual supplier is looking 
for an excuse to stamp it out, and 
that will never occur as long as it is 
such a marketing bargain for the 
supplier as it is now.” 

Inviting jobbers to “look at the 
equities,” Mr. Hadley says: 

“In the first place, this case would 
never have come about had it not 
been for Standard’s practice of selling 
to a particular retailer at the same 
price for which it was selling the 
wholesale trade, and had it not been 
for the fact that this favored retailer 
cut its price to the public to the ex- 
tent that a great many competing re- 
tailers suffered large and unjust eco- 
nomic losses thereby. 

“As we read the record in this case, 
it would appear that Standard’s prac- 
tice of selling to certain accounts at 
below prevailing tank wagon prices 
was largely prompted by a sort of 
detached greed for gallonage ... .” 
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SINCE THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SERVICE STATION VISITS 
PER MOTORIST IS 92 TIMES YEARLY, “THE MAN AT THE 
PUMP” IS POTENTIALLY THE WORLD’S GREATEST SPARK 


KEY MEN IN MAJOR OIL COMPANIES 
AND INDEPENDENT JOBBER ORGAN- 
IZATIONS (REGULAR READERS OF 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS) SPEND \_S 


MORE THAN $600 MILLION YEARLY FOR 
TBA ITEMS TO STOCK THE STATIONS 
THEY SUPPLY. 


SPARK PLUGS WERE FIRST ASSEMBLED IN THE 

—_._ U.S. IN A SMALL BOSTON GARAGE DURING THE 
~~ === YEAR OF 1905. TODAY, MORE THAN $137 MILLION 
WORTH ARE MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ANNUALLY 

IN THIS COUNTRY, APPROXIMATELY 50% THROUGH 


Ta ‘ SERVICE STATIONS. 
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“70 REACH THE MAJOR Oll COMPANY 

AND INDEPENDENT MARKETING MEN 

WHO DETERMINE WHAT BRAND OF 

SPARK PLUGS WILL BE OFFERED FOR 

SALE THROUGH THEIR SERVICE STATION 

ZW OUTLETS, WE ADVERTISE CONTINU- 
Sretes OUSLY IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
a NEWS,” SAYS H. ROY BUTTS, SALES 


, 
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f) MANAGER, MERCHANDISING DIVISION, 
SERVICE STATIONS ARE FAST BECOMING THE MAJOR THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY. 
OUTLET FOR TBA SALES. TO WIN A PLACE FOR THEIR 

PRODUCTS IN OIL COMPANY AND JOBBER PROGRAMS, 

TBA MANUFACTURERS HAVE INITIATED ADVERTISING 

CAMPAIGNS IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 
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TRIBUTE TO A JOBBER was paid by Tide Water Associated as it honored its oldest distributor, the F. D. Koehler Co., Inc., 


Staten Island, N. Y. The Koehler company has been handling Tide Water products for 38 years. Among those at the award dinner, 
were, left to right: John J. Koehler; B. I. Graves, director and vice-president, Tide Water; T. William Koehler; Eugene F. McCabe, 


As assistant to 
the marketing 
vice president of 
Shell Oil, Paul B. 
Caldwell will co- 
ordinate the job- 
ber - distributor 
activities for 
marketing execu- 
tives in the New 
York office and 
will work with di- 
vision managers 
throughout the 
country. Mr. 
Caldwell’s new position supplements 
present marketing activities and does 
not affect established working respon- 
sibilities between the Shell organiza- 
tion and individual jobbers and dis- 
tributors. 


Mr. Caldwell has worked closely 
with jobbers since he joined Shell in 
1925. He started as a jobber salesman 
in Kansas City, Mo., and held various 
positions relating to jobber sales in 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
In 1950 he was made district mana- 
ger at Duluth, with responsibilitiy for 
the company’s relationship with about 
60 jobbers in addition to Shell’s direct 
operations in that area. 





Mr. Caldwell 


7 * * 


Joe A, Hyland has joined the Cly- 
more Petroleum Corp. and the Coastal 
Transport Co., Corpus Christi, as 
sales manager. 


Mr. Hyland was at one time Gulf 
Coast sales manager for Du Pont’s 
petroleum chemical division at Hous- 
ton and technical co-ordinator and 
crude oi] purchaser for Eastern States 
Petroleum Co 
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vice president and general sales manager, Tide Water; and Fred D. Koehler 





During the war, Commander Hy- 
land was in charge of petroleum in- 
spection and shipments for the New 
York Navy Petroleum Pool. He was 
also a director of the Army-Navy 
Petroleum Board and chairman of 
the Liquid Fuels Committee of the 
Federal Specification Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mr. Timone Mr. Fatjo 


Two new appointments at Ameri- 
can Oil, Baltimore, include Gilbert J. 
Timone as general credit manager and 
John L. Fatjo, Jr., as wholesale credit 
manager. 

Mr. Timone succeeds J. H. Kosmo- 
ski, who has retired. Mr. Timone has 
been with American Oil for 17 years 
and prior to his recent appointment 
was wholesale credit manager. 

Mr. Fatjo has served the past six 
years as credit manager for the New- 
ark, Metropolitan New York and Al- 
bany divisions, He started in the oil 
business in 1931 as an assistant cre- 
dit manager for Pan-Am Southern. 
He joined American Oil in 1934 and 
for several years was credit mana- 
ger of the Albany division. 















W. W. Rice, manager of Deep 
Rock’s industrial sales department is 
now located at the company’s head- 
quarters in Tulsa. His new office is 
in the Atlas Life Building. 


J. F. Hansen, assistant manager of 
the industrial sales department, will 
remain at the Chicago office. Also 
located at the Chicago office is W. R. 
Seuren, sales representative for the 
North Central U. S. and Canadian 
areas. 


The industrial sales department, 
formerly known as special products, 
handles the nationwide sales of in- 
dustrial petroleum products. 


* * * 


Rex Blazer, president of Ashland 
Oil and Refining, Ashland, Ky., has 
been elected a director of the Ken- 
tucky Heart Assn., Inc. 


* * * 


Frank A. Kolb has been appointed 
advertising manager for Standard Oil 
(Ohio) at Cleveland. 

Mr. Kolb was formerly the assist- 
ant general sales manager of the 
Cleveland Electric [Illuminating Co. 
For the past year he has been in 
Washington as special assistant to 
the Administrator of Defense Electric 
Power Administration. 


He is a former trustee of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club, a past presi- 
dent of the Sales Executives Club of 
Cleveland and a director of the Na- 
tional Sales Executives, representing 
the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Kolb is a native of Pittsburgh 
and a graduate of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
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Amedio Giallorenzi of Esso Stand- 
ard’s Marine department at Baton 
Rouge, La., has been made assistant 
director of PAD’s Supply and Trans- 
portation Division, replacing Perry A. 
Peterson of Allied Oil Co., Cleveland. 





JULY 

Louisiana Oi! Marketers Assn., first annua! 
convention, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
July 16-17 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C., July 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., mid-year 
convention and annual golf tournament, The 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
July 25-26 

National Oil Jobbers Council, Park Place Ho- 
tel, Traverse City, Mich., July ,31-Aug. 2. 

AUGUST 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national] West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 13-13. 

The Petroleum Marketers Assn. of Texas, an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, Aug. 17-19. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retallers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 19-22. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., fall out- 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. 20-21. 


SEPTEMBER 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., annual fal] conven- 
tion, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Sept. 5-6. 

American Society of Lubrication neers 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-11. 

Oil Industry Information Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 9-11. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, tractor meet- 
ing, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 
9-11. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 10. 

National Petroleum Assn., 50th annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12. 

Desk and Derrick Club, national convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Sept. 12-13. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Inc., fall 
conference and golf tournament, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Rocky Mountain Area, Henning 
Hotel, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 25-26. 

Independent Oil Compounders Assn., 5th annua! 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 25-26 

OCTOBER 

National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annua! meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 

California Natural Gasoline Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 9-10. 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12-15. 

Oil Progress Week, Oct. 12-18. 

Western .» regional 
meeting, Tulsa, Okla., Oct. J 

Independent Petrol Assn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oct. 20-21. 

South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, 8. D., 
Oct. 20-21. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 

Seciety of Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 

Assn, of American Battery Mfrs., Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct. 23-25. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct. 24-25. 

NOVEMBER 
jety of Aut tive Engi s, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National Ol) Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10, 

Oil Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 

Ol Industry TBA Group, Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Nov. 17-18. 
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BOSTON is the scene at this group of oil jobbers has a new free moments between 

sessions of the recent Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England meeting, Left to 

right, Louis Guson, Guson Oil Service, Boston; H. S$. Donovan, Pacific Oil Co., Fall 
River, Mass.; and Joe Wineblatt, Public Fuel Co., Peabody, Mass. 


IOMA CONVENTION—Four jobbers at the recent Boston meeting of the Independent 

Oil Men’s Assn. of New England talk over a day's session. Left to right, Herbert Baron, 

State Fuel Co., Boston; Norman Robbins, Marane Oil Co., Worcester, Mass.; 

M. Kaneb, president, Union Oil Co., Boston; and Thomas Conlan, State Fuel Co., 
Boston 


Taking over 
new duties as as- 
sistant to the vice 
president in 
charge of domes- 
tic marketing for 
Gulf Oil, at Pitts- 
burgh, is R. A. 
Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter will 
assist C, M. Gile, 
and will supervise 
and co-ordinate 
budgets and costs 
analysis, sales of- 
fice methods and procedures. He also 
will handle the co-ordination of the 
sale of all bulk products, including 
gasoline, kerosine, heating oil and 
fuel oil. 


Mr. Hunter 


Mr. Hunter started with Gulf in 
1930 shortly after graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
first worked at the company’s Up- 
per Darby, Pa., bulk station and 
three years later became sales analy- 
st at the Philadelphia division office. 


Mr. Hunter served during the war 
with the Petroleum Industry Com- 


Beton 


mittee and recently served with the 
government as assistant director, sup- 
ply and transportation 
PAD in Washington. 

Prior to his recent appointment, 
he was assistant director of sup- 
ply for Gulf. 


division of 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY oil women have organized a Desk and Derrick Club as an affiliate of the national group. Organizational 


group consists left to right, of: Miss Lydia Babka, Honolulu Oil Corp., vice president and director; Miss Rosemary Goodrich, Shell 
Development Co.; Miss Katherine Barnes, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Los Angeles and director of Desk & Derrick Region 5 
who helped with organizing details; Miss Anne Leonard, Reserve Oil and Gas Co., secretary and director, and Mrs. Frances Hussey 


James J. Cos- 
grove, board 
chairman of Con- 
tinental Oil Co., 
and a founding 
member of the 
American Petro- 
leurn Industries 
Conimittee, was 
honored by the 
APIC for his 19 
years service on 
the committee. 

An APIC reso- 
lution expressed 
“appreciation for the many invalu- 
able contributions of Mr. Cosgrove to 
the work of this organization, and 
gives recognition to the enduring 
worth of his counsel and the splendid 
example of interest and enthusiasm 
he has given us during the period of 
his membership.” 

Mr. Cosgrove retired from the com- 
mittee activities in December, 1951 
and is succeeded by Lloyd F. Than- 
houser, general counsel of Continental 
Oil. 

Joining Continental in 1929, Mr. 
Cosgrove was elected a vice presi- 
dent in 1944 and was named chair- 
man of the board in 1945. He was 


Mr. Cosgrove 
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Jacobs, Shell Oil Co., president and director 


born in North Braddock, Pa., and 
attended Cornell University where he 
was an All-American football player. 
He received his law degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1912 and 
was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar 
that same year. 


Prior to joining Continental, he was 
a special attorney to the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue in Washing- 
ton, and was later with Texaco as an 
attorney. 


* - * 


Edward A. Bartel has been elected 
treasurer of the Midwest Oil Co., 
Chicago. 


Mr. Bartel came to Midwest Oil in 
1946 as auditor and office manager, 
following four years with the Ad- 
jutant-General’s Office in the Euro- 
pean Theatre of Operations. 


Born and educated in Chicago, he 
was formerly with the civilian sta- 
tistical department at Fort Sheridan, 
Tilinois. 

* * * 


New advertising manager of Pure 
Oil Co. is Hale R. Talbot. 


Mr. Talbot has been with the com- 


pany’s advertising department for 
over 20 years and since 1941 has 
been assistant advertising manager. 

A native of Mexico, Mo., he attend- 
ed Harvard University and started 
with Pure Oil as a salesman. Before 
going into the advertising depart- 
ment, he was a branch manager in 
the marketing department. 

Mr. Talbot will be at the company’s 
Chicago headquarters. 


* * + 


R. J. Retzler, traffic manager of 
Canfield Oil Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the Cleveland 
Transportation Club. 

Mr. Retzler has been with Canfield 
Oil 33 years. 

Ray Stadick of Willard Storage 
Battery was named to the board of 
governors of the club. 


* * * 


E. T. Storey, president of Sweet- 
water Oil Co., Rock Springs, Wyo., is 
remodeling all his service stations, his 
bulk plant and truck equipment. 

Other officers of Sweetwater Oil 
are W. B. Egbert, vice-president, and 
George Johns, secretary and treasurer 
and general manager. 
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nuin-pureoss INLUCITE 21 


Makes All Single-Purpose Greases Obsolete 








Only INLUCITE 21 (of all single-use, metallic-base and heavy-duty greases 
tested) surpasses the stringent requirements of the U. S. Army’s wheel 


bearing tests . . . no separation, no leakage. 
. 


Only. INLUCITE 21 holds up for 500 hours under the standard roll test for 


mechanical stability . . . no softening, no gelling, no thickening. 


INLUCITE 21's superior performance ratings make all other conventional 
greases obsolete -.. you get the proved benefits of slashed maintenance 


time, reduced grease inventory and longer-lasting protection 


INLUCITE 21 is made under our exclusive patents. 


INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION 


pa ae @lal-telal Pam Mell iiticlale 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
AVIATION + INDUSTRIAL + AUTOMOTIVE + MARINE 





Here’s How to Get 
Low Hose Costs 


Sew you handle petroleum prod- 


ucts, you'll find your answer to low hose 


costs in the Goodyear line. For from tank 


truck to car tank, there’s a designed-for- 


the-job Goodyear hose to do each specific 


fuel-handling job—and do it at lowest 


cost in the long run. Ask your distributor 


about any of these hoses to meet your own 


specific needs. 


Tate | 


tomers 


zles 





CHECK YOUR NEEOS 





213-H Tank Filler Hose—made with oil- 
resistant synthetic rubber. For dome 
service and installations where hose 
end is immersed in gasoline. Suit- 
able for either suction or discharge 
service. 


BH Tank Truck Hose for loading racks, 
tank trucks and boat dock service— 
wherever light, highly flexible hose 
is needed to handle pressures up to 
25 Ibs. psi. 


Goodyear 
line resista 
in Goodyear hose. |t 
cors — won't 
costly accidento! fi, 


for all your disp 


cto) 
ODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
MAR-NOT DISPENSING leh) 3 ley ade : 


s MAR. 
AR-NOT Nozzle is molded from 
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WWC Gasoline Pump Hose especially 
suited for use on reel-type pumps 
because of lightness and flexibility. 
Static-bonded; Underwriters 
approved. 





WWH Tank Truck and Car Filler Hose 
for conducting gasoline under pres- 
sure or suction in loading or unload- 
ing tanks, trucks or cars. Working 
pressures up to 125 lbs. psi can be 
safely handled. 








ORTAC (Oil Resistant Tube And Cover) 
Hose for conveying gasoline, fuel 
oils and distillates from tank wagons 
to storage tanks. 


BC Gasoline Pump Hose designed for 
use on gasoline pumps not equipped 
with reels. Hangs neatly on pump; 
will not kink or “fight” pump oper- 
ators. Underwriters approved. 








GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network , 


EAR 


Ortac, Mar-Not—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 














